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Thee, great Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 


And fill their critic with a poet's fire; 


An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, ' 

With warmth gives ſentence, and is alway: juſt ; 

Wheſe own example ſtrengthens all his laus, BH 
And is meds the great Sublime he draws. Mr. Porn, 


The FIFTH EDITION, 


Corrected and Improved. 
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To the Right Honourable 


G'EOR G E 


E.A RL of MACCLESFIELD, 


Viſcount PARKER of EWELME, and 
Baron PARKER of MACCLESFIELD, 


MY LORD, 
HE greateſt degree of purity and 
1 fplendor united, that Lonc1nvs 
has for fome ages appeared in, was un- 
der the patronage of the late lord 


MacclLkE SPIE UP. A writer of ſo 


much ſpirit and judgment, had a juſt 
claim to the protection of ſo elevated a 


genius, and ſo judicious an encourager 


of polite learning. Longinus is now 


going to appear in an Eygliſh dreſs, and 
begs the ſupport of your LoRDSHIP's 
name, 25 has undergone no farther 
M1138 NAA "2p 
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6 (Alleration, than what was abſo tely ne 


oſe, who can reliſh unaffected gran- 
deur and natural F le! the 


| fame judicious taſte, as Your Lordſhip. 


It is needleſs to ſay any thing to Vour 


Lordſhip, about the other parts of this 
performance, ſinoe they alone can plead 


effectually for themſelves. I went thro' 
this work, animated with a view of pleaſ- 


ing every body; and publiſh it, in ſom 
fear of pleaſing none Vet 1 lay hold 
wich pleaſure. on this opportunity. of 
paying my reſpects to Vour LoxD SEID, 


| 125 giving this public prog. that I am, 
N Loxn, ee en e 
- Your Lordfig's 


＋ 


moſt humble from, 


n TM 1 WIAIIa r suirn. 


4 . ceflaryto make him Engl iſh, His ſenſe : 

- 3 faithfully repreſented, but whether 

this tranſlatior Has any- of: the brid ginal at 
. its a deciſion peculiar 4 to 


moſt c obedient and N | 


TT will ith FR be e ehe that os. 
L reader Hhaould be made privy to the reaſons, 
«upon which this wark was undertaken, and 
is. now made public. The intrinſic. beauty ” 
the piece ſelf firſt allured me to the attempt; 
and a regard for the public, ef} ſpecially for thoſe 
who might be unable to read the original, was 
tbe main inducement to. its 3 ER; 
Tue Treatiſe onthe Sun mms had r 
ſeveral ages, coutred up. in the duſt M libraries, 
till the dll of the ſixteenth century. The | 
firſt Latin verſion by Gabriel de Petra was prin- 
ted at Geneya in 1612. But the firſt good 
tranſlation of i it into any niodern language was _ 
the French one of the famous Boileau, which, 
the nat always faithful to the text, yet has 
an elegance and a ſpirit, which few will ever 
be able to equal, much leſs to ſurpaſs. |; 
- The preſent tranſlation was finiſped, 8 
7 knew of any prior attempt to mate Longinus 
ſpeak Engliſh. The firſt tranſlation of him I 
BY 7 Was Lag ws by. Mr. Welſted ®.. 


_F 
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1 "PREFACE. 


1724. But I was very much furprifed; ths ; 
a peruſal, to find it only Boilean's tran/lation 
; miſrepreſented and mangled. For every beauty 


i impaired, if not totally effaced, and every. 


error '& even down to theſe of toe Pr inter "4 muſs 
injurisuſſy preſerved. ; 

1 have ſince accidently met with two other 
Engliſh verſions of this Treatiſe; one by J. Hall 
:E/q; Londen 1652; the other without a name, 
but printed at Oxford in 1698, and ſaid in 
the title-page to have been compared with the 
French of Boileau. 7 ſao nothing in either of 
theſe, which did not yield the greateſ} encou- 
rage ment lo a new attempt. 

No leſs than nine years have intervened ſme nee 
the finiſhing of this tranſlation, in which ſpace 


cenſure of friends, and amended again and 
again by a more attentive ſtudy of the original. 
The deſi gn was, if poſſible, to mgke it read like 
an original: whether I have ſucceeded m this, 
t he bulk of my readers may. judge; but whether 
the tran/lation be good, or come any thing near 
to the life, the ſpirit, the energy of Longinus, 
2s a deciſion peculiar to men. of learning and 
taſte, who alone know the di ficulties which 
attend fuch an undertaking, and will be im- 
partial enough to give the Tranftater the ne- 
He indulgence, Ws Lon- 


it has been frequently reviſed, ſubmitted to the 
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Longinus Himſelf was never accurately e- 
nog h publiſhed, nor thoroug hl 'y underſtood, till 
*Dr. Pearce did him juſtice in his late editions 
at London. My thanks are due to that gentle» 
man, not only for his correct editions on account 
of which the iohole learned toorld is indebted to 
him; but for thoſe animadverſions and correcti- 
ons of this tranſlation, with which he ſo kindly 
favoured nie. Maſt of the remarks and objer- . 
vations were drawn. up; 4; T had read his 
Latin notes. 
I am not the leaſt in pain, about the perti- 
| nency of thoſe inſtances which I have brought 
from the ſacred writers, as well as from fome 
of the fineſt of our own country; to illuſtrate the 
eriticiſms of Longinus. I am only fearful, l:/? 
among the multiplicity of ſuch as might be had, 
I may be *hought to have omitted ſame of the 
beſt. I am ſenſible, that what I have done, 
might be done much better; but if ] have the 
good fortune to contribute a little, towards the 
Axing a true judiciaus taſte, and enabling my 
readers to diſtinguiſh fenſe from ſound, gran- 
deur from pomp, and the Sublime from fuſtian © 
and bombaſt, I ſhall think my time well ſpent ; 
ond ſhall be ready to ſubmit ta the cenſures of 
a judge, but ſhall only ſmile at the fnarling 
2. what is commonly called a critic. 
* Now Lord Biſhop of Bangor. Acc A 
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bd 
LONGINUS. 


"HERE i is no part of biſtory more a- 
grecable in itſelf, nor more improving 
to the mind, than the lives of thoſe 
who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the 
herd of mankind, and ſet themſelves up to 
public regard. A particular tribute of admi- 
ration is always due, and is generally paid to 
the Heroe, the Philoſopher, and the Scholar. 
It requires indeed a ſtrength of underſtanding 
and a ſolidity of judgment, to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
actions, which are truly great, from ſuch as 
have only the ſnew and a of it. 'The 
noiſe of victories, and the pomp. of triumphs, 
are apt to make deeper impreſſions on com- 
mon minds, than the calm and even labours 
of men of a ſtudious and philoſophical turn, 
tho”, the latter are, for the moſt part, more 
commendable in themſelves, and more uſeful 
to the world. The imagination of the bulk 
of mankind i is more alive than their judgment : 
B | hence 
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xiv The Life and Writings 


hence Cæſar is more admired for the part he 


acted in the plains of Phar/alia, than for the 


recollection of his mind the night after the 
victory, by which he armed himſelf againſt the 
inſolence of ſueceſs, and formed * 8 of 
forgiving his enemies, and triumphing more by 

clemency and mildneſs, than he had before by 
his courage and his arms. Deeds which we can 
only admire, are not ſo fit for ſedate contem- 
plation, as thoſe which we may alſo imitate. 

We may not be able to plan or execute a viſto- 
ry with the Scipiot and Cefars, but we may 
improve and fortify our underſtandings, by in- 
ſpecting their ſcenes of ſtudy and reflection; we 


may apply che contemplations of the wits: to 
private uſe, ſo as to make our paſſions obedi- 


ent to our reaſon, our reaſon productive of in- 


ward tranquillity, and ſometimes of real and 
- ſubſtantial advantage to all ourfeMlow-creatyres. 


Such remarks as the preceding can be no 


| improper Introduction to whatever may be col- 


lected concerning the life of our Author. It 
will turn out at beſt but dark and imperfect, 
yet / opens into #:v9 principal views, which 
may prove of double uſe to a thoughtful and 
conſiderate reader. As a Mriter of a refined 
and poliſhed taſte, of a found and penetrating 
judgment, it will lead bim to ſueh methods 
of want as are the innocent and embelliſh 
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ing amuſements of life; as -a; Philoſopher of 
enlarged and generous ſentiments, a friend to 
virtue, a ſteddy champion, and an intrepid 
martyr for liberty, it will teach him, that no- 
thing can be great and glorious, which is not 
juſt and good; and that the dignity of what 
we uttet, and what we act, depends entirely 
on the dignity of our thoughts, and the inward 
grandeur and elevation of the ſoul. 
Searching for the particular paſſages and in- 
eidents of the life of Longinus, is like travel- 
ling now-a-days thro? thoſe countries in which 


it was ſpent. We meet with nothing but con- 


tinual ſcenes of devaſtation and ruin. In one 
place, a beautiful ſport ſmiling through the 
bounty of nature, yet over-run with weeds and 
thorns for want of culture, preſents itſelf to 
view ; in another, a pile of ſtones lying in the 
fame confuſton in which they fell, with here 
and there a nodding wall; and ſometimes a 
curious pillar ſtill erc&, excites the ſorrowful 
remembrance of what noble edifices and how 
fine a city once crowned the place. Tyrants 
and barbarians-are not leſs pernicious to learn- 
ing and improvement, than to cities and na- 
tions. Bare names are preſerved and handed 
down: to us, but little more. Who were the 
deſtroyers of all the reſt, we know with re- 


gret, but the value of what is deſtroyed, we 
can only guęſs and deplore. 


B 2 8 What 


=_ T he Life and Writings 


Suidas. What countryman Longinus was, 
J. Jonſius. cannot certainly be diſcovered. 
Vf. Pearce. Some fancy him a Syrian, and that 
he was born at Emiſa, becauſe an unele of his, 
one Front a rhetorician, is called by Suidas 
an Emiſenian. But others, with greater 
bability, ſuppoſe him an At henian. That be | 
was a Grecian, is plain from two * paſſages in 
the following treatiſe ; in one of which he uſes. 
this expreſſ:on, F we Grecians; and in the 
other he expreſly calls Demoſthenes his coun- 
tryman. His name was Dionyſius Longinus, 
to which Suidas makes the addition of Caſſius ;, 
but that of his father is entirely unknown; 
= point (it is true) of ſmall importance, ſince 
a ſon of excellence and worth, reflects a glory 
upon, inſtead of receiving any from, his father. 
By bis mother Frontonis he was allied, after 
to or three removes, to the celebrated Plu- 

tarch. We are alſo at a loſs for the employ- 
ment of his parents, their ſtation in life, and. 
the beginning of his education; but aj Rem- 
nant of his own writings informs us, that his 

it youth was ſpent in travelling with them, which 

{1 gave him an opportunity to increaſe his know- 

ledge, and open his mind with that generous. 

enlargement, which men of ſenſe and judg- 
| | | ment will ee receive, from variety of 
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of Loxnginus. | xvñ 


objects and diverſity of converſation. The 


improvement of his mind was always upper- 


moſt in his thoughts, and his thirſt after know- 


ledge led him to thoſe channels, by which it 
is L Wherever men of learning were 
to be found, he was preſent, and loſt no op- 
portunity of forming a familiarity and intimacy 
with them. Ammonius and Origen, philoſophers 
of no ſmall reputation in that age, were two 

of thoſe, whom he viſited and heard with the 
greateſt attention. As he was not deficient in 
vivacity of parts, quickneſs of apprehenſion, 


and ſtrength of underſtanding, the progreſs of 


his improvement muſt, needs have been equal 
to his induſtry and diligence in ſeeking after it. 
He was capable of learning whatever he de- 
Gred, and no doubt he deſired to learn what- 
ever was commendable and uſeful. 

The travels of Longinus ended with his 


arrival at Athens, where he fixed his reſidence. 


This city was then, and had been for ſome 
ages, the Univerſity of the world. It was the 
conſtant reſort of all, who were able to teach, 


or willing to improve; the grand and laſting 


reſeryoir of philoſophy and learning, from 
whence were drawn every rivulet and ſtream, 
that watered and cultivated the reſt of the 
world. Here our author purſued: the ſtudies 
of humanity and philoſophy with the greateſt 

| 7. ap- 
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| application, as” fon became the molt re. | 


markable perfon in a place fo remarkable as 
Athens. Here he publiſhed his Treatiſe on 
the SUBLIME, which raiſed his reputation to 
ſuch a height, as no critic, either before or 
fince, durſt ever afpire to. He was a perfect 
maſter of the ancient writings of Greece, and 
intimately acquainted, not only with the works, 
but the very genius and ſpirit with which they 
were written. His cotemporaties there bad 
ſuch an implicit faith in his judgment, and 
were ſo well convinced of the perfection of 
His taſte, that they appointed him judge of alt 
the ancient authors, and learned to diflinguiſh 
between the genuine and fpuriqus e 
of antiquity, from his 1 85 — and fentiments 
about them. He was looked upon by them 
as infallible and unerring, an therefore by his 
decrees were fine = and fine ſenſe wee 


Oo 
Win 


without a ee in every age bebe, a b 
unparallel' d in any of the ſucceeding; as it is 


fit it ſhould, till another Zonginus ſhall ariſe. 


Bur in rogaird to him, it does honour to thoſe 
who lodged it in his hands. For no claffic 
writer ever ſuffered in character from an erro- 
neous 
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of LonGtnus. xe 


neous Levfiire of Longinvs. He was, as 1 


obſeryed before, a perfe& maſter of the ſtile 
and peculiar turn of thought of them all, and 
could difcern every beauty or blemiſh in every 
compoſition. Tn vain might inſerior critics ex- 


claim againſt this monopoly of judgment. 


Whatever objetions they raiſed againſt it, 
were mere air and unregarded ſounds. And 
whatever they blamed, or whatever they com- 
mended, was received or rejected by the Pub- 
lic, only as it mer with the approbation of 
Longinus,' or was confirmed and ra- 
tified by his ſovereign deciſion. 
His ſtay at Athens ſeems to have been of 
long continuance, and that city perhaps had 
never enjoyed ſo able a profeflor of fine 
learning, eloquence, and philoſophy united, 
Whilſt he taught here, he had, amongſt o- 
thers, the famous Porphyry for his pupil. The 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, which he went upon, 
was the Academic; for whoſe founder, Plato, 
he had fo great a veneration, that he cele- 
brated the anniverfary of his birth with the 
hipheſt folemnity. There is ſomething agree» 
able cyen in the diſtant fancy ; how delightful 
then muſt theſe reffexions have been, which 
could not but ariſe in the breaſt of Longinus, 
char he was explaining and recommending 
the doctrine of Plata in thoſe calm retreats, 
where 
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where he himſelf had written; that he was. 


teaching his ſcholars the eloquence of De- 
moſthenes, on the very ſpot perhaps, where he 
had formerly chundered; and was profeſſing 
Rhetoric in the place where Cicero had ſtudied! 
The mind of our Author was not ſo con- 
tracted, as to be fit only for a life of ſtillneſs 
and tranquillity. Fine genius, and a true phi- 
loſophic turn, qualify not only for fludy and. 
retirement ; but will cnable their owners to- 
ſhine, I will not ſay in more honourable, but 
in more conſpicuous views, and to appear 
on the public ſtage of life with dignity and 
honour. And it was the fortune of Longinus 
to be drawn. from the contemplative ſhades of 
Athens, to mix in more active ſcenes, to train 
up young princes to virtue and glory, to guide 
the buſy and ambitious paſſions of the great 
to noble ends, to ſtruggle. for, and at. laſt to 
die in the cauſe of liberty. 
Sa During the reſidence of Longinus: 
Polls. at Athens, the emperor Valerian had 
undertaken. an expedition againſt the 
Perſians, who had revolted from the Roman 
yoke. He was aſſiſted in it by Odenathus king 
of Palmyra, who, after the death of Valerian, 


carried on the war with uncommon {pirit and | 


{ucceſs. Gallienus, who ſucceeded his father 


Halerian at Rome, being a prince of a weak 


and: 


1 


1 


Fransen. x. 


and eſſeminate foul, of the moſt Aidolure and, 
abandoned manners, without any ſhadow of. 
worth in himſelf, was willing to get a ſupport 
in the valour of Odenathus, and therefore he 
made him his partner in empire by the title 
of Auguſtus, and decreed his medals, ſtruck 
in honour of the Perſian victories, to be cur- 
rent coin throughout the empire. Odenathus, 
ſays an hiſtorian, ſeemed born for the empire 
of the world, and would probably have riſen 
to it, had he not been taken off, in a career 
of victory, by the treachery of his own relati 
ons. His abilities were ſo great, and his actions 
ſo illuſtrious, chat they were above the com- 
petition. of eyery perſon then alive, except his. 
own wife Zenobia, a lady of ſo extraordinary 
magnanimity and virtue, that ſhe outſhone even 
het husband, and engroſſed the attention and 
admiration of the world. She was deſcended 
from the ancient race of Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
and had all thoſe qualifications, which are the 
ornament of her own, and the glory of the 
other ſex. A miracle of beauty, but chaſte 
to a prodigy : in puniſhing the bad, inflexibly 
ſevere; in rewarding the good or relieving, 
the diſtreſſed, benevolent and active. Splendid, 
but not profuſe; and generous without pro- 
digality. Superior to the toils and hardſhips 
of war, ſhe was generally on horſeback ; and 
| would 
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would ſometitnes mateh on foot with her ſoldi- 
ers. She was {killed in ſeveral languages, and 
is ſaid to have drawn up herſelf an epitome 


of the Alexandrian and Oriental hiſtory. 
The great reputation of Loxginus had been 


waſted to the ears of Zenobia, who preyailed 


upon bim to quit Athens, and undertake-the 
education of her ſons. He quickly gained an 
uncommon ſhare-in her eſteem, as ſhe found 
him not only qualified to form the tender 
minds of the young, but to improve the virtue, 
and enlighten the underſtanding of the aged. 
In his converfation ſhe ſpent the vacant hours 
of her life, modelling ber ſentiments by his 
inſtructions, and ſteering herſelf by his coun- 
ſels in the whole feries of her conduct; and 
in carrying on that plan of empire, which ſhe 


herſelf had formed, which her husband Ode- 


nathirs had begun to execute, but had left 
irn perfect. The number of competitors, who,. 

in the vicious and ſcandalous reign of Gallienus, 
ſet up for the empire, but with abilities far 
inferior to thoſe of Zenobia, gave her an op- 
portunity to extend her conqueſts, by an un- 
common tide of fucceſs, over all rhe Eaſt. 


Claudius, who ſucceeded Gallienus at Rome, 
was employed daring his whole reign, which 


was very ſhort, againſt the Northern nations. 


Their reduction was afterwards compleated by 


Au- 
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Aurelian, the greateſt ſoldier that had for a 

long time worn the imperial purple. He then 
turned his arms againſt Zenobia, being ſur- 
. prized. as well at the rapidity of her conqueſts, 
as enraged that ſhe. had. dared, to ume the 
title of Queen, of the Eaſt. 

He marched againſt her with the Vopiſcus. 
beſt of his forces, and met with no Tn 
check in his expedition, till he was advanced 
as far, as. Antioch. Jenobia was there. m rea- 
dine ſs to oppoſe his further progres. Bui the 
armies coming 10 an engagement at Daphne 
near Autiach, ſhe was defeated by the good 
conduct of Aurelian, and leaving Antioch at 
bis mercy,” retired with her army to Emiſa. 
The emperor marched immediately after, and 
found her ready to give him battle in the 
plains before the city. The diſpute: was 
ſharp and bloody on both ſides, till at laſt the 
victory inclined a ſecond time to Aurelian; 
and the unfortunate. Zenobia, not daring to 
confide in the Emiſenians, was again com- 
pelled to retire towards her capital, Palmyra. 
As the town' was ſtrongly fortified, and the 
inhabitants full of zeal for her ſervice, and 
affection for her perſon; ſhe made no doubt 
of defending herſelf here, in ſpite of the 
warmeſt efforts of Aurelian, till ſhe could 
raiſe new farces, and venture again into the 
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open field. Aurelian was not long behind, 
his activity impelled him forwards, to crown 


queſt of Zenobia. His march was terribly 
harraſſed by the frequent attacks of the Sy- 
rian banditti; and when he came up, he 
found Palmyra ſo ſtrongly fortified, and ſo 
bravely defended, that tho? he inveſted it with 
his army, yet the ſiege was attended with a 
thouſand difficulties. His army was daily 

. weakened and diſpirited by the gallant reſiſt- 
ance of the Palmyrenians, and his own life 
ſometimes in the utmoſt danger. Tired at laſt 
with the obſtinacy of the beſieged, and almoſt 
worn out by continued fatigues, he ſent Ze- 


nobia a written ſummons to ſurrender, as if 
his words could ſtrike terror into her, whom 


by force of arms he was unable to ſubdue. | 


Aurelian, emperor of the Roman warld, and 
recoverer of the Eaſt, to nd and her 
adherents. 


« Why am I forced to em and what: you 
* ought voluntarily ro have done already ? 


«« the certain penalty of death, which other-. 
"8 *« wiſe attends you. You, Zenobia, ſhall ſpend 
Ul « the remainder of your-life, where I, by the 


3 ; . 
"i « think 
: 11 

1 é 

1 


his former ſucceſs, by compleating the con- 


r r 2X a> 


I charge you to ſurrender, and thereby avoid 


no « adyice of the moſt honourable ſenate, ſhall 


„ think proper to place you. Your jewels, 
«« your filver, your gold, your fineſt apparel, 
4 your horſes, and your camels, you ſhall 
*< reſign to the diſpoſal of the Romans, in or- 
der to preſerve the Palmyrenians from blog 
« diveſted of all thew former privileges. 


\- * 


Zenobia, not in the leaſt affrighted by the 
menace; nor ſoothed by the cruel promiſe of 
a life in exile and obſcurity; reſolved by 
her anſwer to convince Aurelian, that he 
ſhould find the ſtouteſt reſiſtance from her, 

whom he thought to frighten into compliance, 
This anſwer was drawn up by Longinus in a 
ſpirit peculiar to himſelf, and r of his 
miſtreſs. 


. queen of the Eaft, to the empero 
Aurelian.. 


« „Never was ſuch an nceaſdendle demand 

«« propoſed, or ſuch rigorous terms offered by 

* any, but yourſelf. Remember, Aurelian, 
« that in war, whatever is done, ſhould be 
done by valour. You imperiouſſy command 
* me to ſurrender ; but-can you forget, that 
« Cleopatra choſe rather to die with the tirl- 
© of N than to live in any ix --S 
te nity? We expect ſucr Turs e . — 

« Q "= ** ia; 
the Saracens are min g in dur cauſe; even 
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« the Syrian banditti, have already defeated 
ec your army. Judge what you are to expect 
« from a conjunction of theſe. forces. You 
« ſhall be compelled to abate that pride, with 
« which, as if you were abſolute: lord of the 
4 unirerſa, you command me to become your 
Coe: ET 


e ſays Vo en Wy no . ſooner 
read this diſdainful letter, than he -bluſhed 
(not ſo much with ſhame, as) with indignation. 
He redoubled his efforts, inveſted the town 
more cloſely than ever, and kept it in conti- 
nual alarms. No art was left untried, which 


the conduct of a general could ſuggeſt, or 


the bravery of angry ſoldiers could put in exe- 
cution. He intercepted the aid, which was 
marching from Perſia to their relief. He 
reduced the Saracen and Armenian forces, 


either by ſtrength of arms, or the ſubtilty of 


intrigues; till at length, the Palmyrenianc, 
deprived of all proſpect of relief, and worn 
out by continual aſſaults from without, and by 
famine within, were obliged to opcn the gates 
and receive their conqueror. The queen and 


Longinus could not tamely ſtay to put on their 


chains. Mounted on the ſwifteſt camels, they 
endeavoured to fly into Perſia, to make freſh 
head againſt Aurelian, who, entering the eity, 

was 


of LoNnG1NUs. XxVil 
was vexed to find his victory imperfect, and 
Zenobia yet unſubdued. A body of the 
ſwifteſt horſe was immediately diſpatched in 


purſuir, who overtook and made them priſo- 
ners as they were croſſing the Eu- * — 


phrates. Aurelian, after he had ſet- 


tled Palmyra, returned to Emiſa, whither the 
captives were carried after him. He fart on his 
tribunal to receive Zenobia, or rather to inſult 


her. The Roman ſoldiers throng around her, 
and demand her death with inceſſant ſhouts. 


Zenobia now was no longer herſelf; the for- 
mer greatneſs of her ſpirit quite funk within 


ber; ſhe owned. a maſter, and pleaded for 
her Life. « Her counſellors (ſhe faid) were 


to be blamed, and not herſelf. What could 
« aweak ſhort · ſighted woman do, when, beſet 


« by artful and ambitious men, who. made 
60 her ſabſeryient. to all their ſchemes ? She 
never had aimed at empire, had they not 

placed it before her eyes in all its allure- 


4% ments. The letter which affronted Aure- 


« Jian, was not her own; Longinus wrote it, 
« the inſolence was bis.“ hf his was no ſooner 
heard, than Aurelian, who was ſoldier enough 
to conquer, but not heroe enough, to forgive, 
poured all his vengeance. on the head of Lon- 
ginus. He was borne away to immediate 
execution, amidſt the generous condolence 
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of thoſe, who knew his merit, and admired 
the inward genetoſity of his ſoul, He pitied 
Zenobia, and comforted his friends. He look- 
ed upon death as a bleſſing, ſince it reſcued his 
body from ſlavery, and gave his ſoul the moſt 
deſirable freedom. This world (faid he 
« with his expiring breath) is nothing but a 
« priſon; happy therefore he, who gets ſooneſt 
© out of it, and gains his liberty,” 
The writings of Longinus are numerous, 
ſome on phileſophical, but the greateſt part 
on critical ſubjects. Dr. Pearce has collected 
the titles of twenty: ve Treatiſes, none of 
which, except” this on the Sublime, have 
eſcaped from the depredations of rime and 
barbarians; And even this is reſcued as from 
a wreck, damaged too much and ſhattered by 
the ſtorm. Yer on his little and imperfect 


piece has the fame of Longinus been founded 


and erected. The learned and judicious have 
beſtowed extraordinary commendation upon 
it. The golden Treatiſe is its general title. 
N is one of thoſe valuable remnants of an- 
tiquity, of which enough remains to engage 
our admiration, and excite an earneſt regret 


for every particle of it that has periſhed. It 


reſembles thoſe mutilated ſtatues, which are 
ſometimes dug out of ruins. Limbs are 
broke off, which it is not in the power of 
10 ' X 8 * any 
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any living artiſt to replace, becauſe the fine 
proportion and delicate finiſhing, of the trunk 
excludes all hope of equalling fuch maſtery Y 
performonces.” From a conſtani inſpection and q 
cloſe | ſtudy. of ſuch. an antique, fragment at i 
Rome, Michael Angelo learned.t to execute and | 


a to teach the art of Sculpture; it was therefore 1 

ft called Michael Angel's: School. The ſame 4 
| uſe may de made of. this imperfect piece on 4 

8, the Sublime, ſince it is à noble \ ſchool, for 

Tt Critics, Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians-. 

ed The Sublime, ſays Longinus, is an image 

of 25 reflected from the inward greatneſs c of the 

re % ſoul.” The remark is refined and juſt; and 

= 1 who more, deſerving than be af its er 

m 

y e from his own mind; let chis piece 

& on the Sublime be regarded as the —_ of 

d its author. II/ is pity we have not a larger 

re portrait of him; but as that cannot be had, 

n we muſt/take, up at preſent with this incom- 

4 pleat, tho? beautiful miniature. The features 

* are graeeful, the air is noble, the colouring 

e lively enough, to ſhew) how fine jr was, and 

et how many qualifications are neceſſary to form 

It the character of a Critic with gary and ap- 

e plauſe. oli, 

e — of thought, the, oreatolh, quak- 

ff fication requiſite to an Orator or Poet, is 


y C 3 aeequally 


equally neceſſary to a Cricic, and is the moſt 


mining talent in Longinus. Nature had im- 


— the ſeeds of it within him, which he 


imſelf improved and nurſed up to perfection, 


by an intimacy with the greateſt and ſublimeſt 
ers. Whenever he has Homer in view, he 
catches his fire, and increaſes the light and 
ardor of it. The ſpace between heaven and 
earth marks out the extent of the Poet's ge- 
nius; but the worlul Tt/elf ſeems too narrow a 
 confirivinicht for that of the Critic x. And 
Tho” his thoughts are ſometimes ſtretched to an 
immeaſurable ſize, yet they are always great 
without ſwelling, bold without raſhneſs, fat 
beyond what any other- could or durſt have 
fald, "and always proper and judicious. 
As his Sentiments are noble and lefty, ſo 
ns Stile is maſterly, enltyened by variety, and 


3 with eaſe. There is no beauty pointed 


ut by him in any other, which he does not 
anten, and freq ey Need whilſt he is 
Making Remarks upon it. How he admires 
'und improves upen Hotter; has been hinted 
Already. When Plato is his ſubject, the words 
glide along in a moor h, and eaſy, and peaceable 
flow. Wpen he ſpeaks of Hyperides, he copies 
t once his engaging manner, the ſimplicity, 
foeanlſs and ha mori of his Bile. With De- 
1077.14. „n mofthenes 
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moſthenes he is vehement, abrupt, and diſorder- 


ly regular; he dazles with his lightning, and 
terrifies with his thunder. When he parallels 
the Greet with the Roman Orator, he ſhews 
in two periods the diftinguiſhing excellencies 


of each; the frſt is a very Hurricane, which 


bears down all before it; the /aft, a conflagra- 
tion, gentle in its beginning, gradually diſ- 
perſed, increaſing and getting to ſuch a head, 
as to rage beyond reſiſtance, and devour all 
things. His Senſe is every where the very 
thing he would expreſs, and the Sound of his 


words is an echo to his ſenſe. 


His Judgment is exact and impartial, both 
in what he blames and what he commends. 
The ſentence he pronounces is founded upon, 
and ſupported by reaſons, which are ſatisfac- 
tory and juſt. His approbation is not attended 
with fits of ſtupid admiration, or gaping, like 
an idiot, at ſomething ſurpriſing which he 
cannot comprehend; nor are his cenſures fret- 
ful and waſpiſn. He ſtings, like the bee, 
what actually annoys him, but carries honey 
along with him, which, if it heals not che 
wound, yet aſſuages the ſmart. 


His Candor is — as his 1 | 


T he penetration of the one obliged him to re- 
prove what was amifs; the ſecret workings of 
the other bias him to excuſe or extenuate it, in 


the 
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the beſt manner he is able. Whenever he.lays 
open the faults of a writer, he forgets not to 
mention the qualities he had, which were de- 
ſerving of praiſe. ' Where Homer ſinks into fri- 
Hes, he cannot help reproving him; but tho' 
Homer nods ſometimes, he is Homer ſtill; ex- 
celling all the world when broad awake, and 
in his fits of drowſineſs dreaming like a god. 

The Good nature alſo of Longinus muſt 
not paſs without notice. He bore an averſion 
to the ſneers and cavils of thoſe, who unequal 
to the weighty province of Criticiſm, abuſe it, 
and become its nuſance. He frequently takes 
pains to ſhew, how miſplaced their animad- 
verſions are, and to defend the injured from 

aſperſions. There is an inſtance of this in his 
vindication of Theopompus from the cenſure 
of Cecilius x. He cannot endure to ſee what 
is right in that author, perverted into error; 
nor where he really errs, will he fuffer him to 
paſs unreproved f. Yet here his good - nature 
exerts itſelf again, and he propoſes divers me- 
thods of amending what is wrong. 

The Judgment, and Candor, and l 
lity, with which Longinus declares his ſenti- 
ments of the writings of others, will, I am per- 
ſuaded, riſe in our eſteem, when we reflect on 
that ann piece of Juſtice he has done to 

Moſes. 

* Sect, XXI. + Sec. XLIIL, 
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Moſes. The manner of his quoting that cele- 


brated paſſage * from him, is as honourable to 
the-critic, as the quotation itſelf to the Few 
legiſlator. Whether he believed the Mofaic 
hiſtory of the Creation, is a point, in which we 
are not in the leaſt concerned; but it was plain- 
ly his opinion, that cho? it be condeſeendingly 

ſuited to the finite conception of man, yet it is 
related in a manner not inconſiſtent with the 
majeſty of God. To contend, as ſome do, that, 
he never read Me/es, is trifling, or rather liti- 
gious. The Greek tranſlation had been diſperſ- 


ed, throughout the Roman empire, long before 


the time in which he lived; and no man of a 
ſerious, much leſs of a philoſophical turn, 
could reject it, as unworthy a peruſal. Beſides, 
Zenobia, according to the —— of Pho- 
tius +, was a Zewiſh convert. And I have 
ſomewhere ſeen it mentioned from Bellarmine, 
that ſhe was a Chriſtian; but as I am a ſtran- 
ger to the reaſons, on i he founds the 
aſſertion, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs upon it. 

But there is ſtrong probability, that Langinus 
was not only acquainted with the writings of 
the Old Tellament, but with thoſe alſo of the 
New, ſince to a manuſcript of the latter in the 
Vatican library, there is pre fixed 2 paſſage 
from ſome of this author's writings, which is 

preſerved 
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preſerved there, as an inſtance of his judgment. 
He is drawing up a liſt of the greateſt orators, 


and at the cloſe he ſays, © And further, Paul 
f Tarſus, the chief Jopporter of an opinion 
not yet eſtabliſbed. M4 Fabricius, 1 own, has 


been fo officiouſly "oy as to attribute theſe 


words to chriſtian forgery *, but for what rea- 
ſons J cannot eonjecture: 1 for any of real 
weight and importance, certainly he ought not 
to have concealed them from the world. 

If Longinus ever ſaw any of the wriings of 


St. Paul, he could not but entertain an high 
opinion of him. Such a judge muſt needs ap- 


pland ſo maſterly an orator. For where is the 
writer that can vye with him in /ublime and 
pathetic eloquence? Demoſthenes could rouſe 
up the Athenians againſt Philip, and Cicero 
ſtrike ſhame and confuſion into the breaſls of 


Anthony or Catiline; and did not the elo- 


quence of St. Paul, tho? bound in degrading 
fetters, make the oppreſſive,” the abandoned 
Felix tremble, and almoſt perſuade Agrippa, 


in ſpite of all his prejudice, to be a Chriſtian? 


Homer after his death was looked upon as more 
than human, and temples were erected to his 
honour; and was not St. Pau / admired as a gad, 
even whitſt he was on earth, when the inhabi- 
tants of 2 would have ſacrificed to him? 
Let 
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Let bis writings be examined and judged by 


the ſevereſt teſt of the ſevereſt critics, and they 
cannot be found deficient; nay, they will ap- 
pear more abundantly ſtocked with ſublime and 


pathetie thoughts, with ſtreng and beautiful 


figures, with nervous and elegant expreſſions, 
than any other compoſition in the world. 
But, to leave this digreſſion: It is a remark 


of Sir William Temple, that no pure Greek was 


written after the reign of the Antonini. But 
the diction of Longinus, tho' leſs pure than 
that of Ariſtotle, is elegant and nervous, the 


conciſoneſs or diffuſeneſs of his periods being 


always ſuited to the nature of his ſubject. 
The terms he utes are generally ſo ſtrong and 
expreſſive, and ſometimes ſo artfully com- 
pounded, that they cannot be rendered into 


another language without wide circumlocution, 


He has a high and maſculine turn of thought, 
unknown to any other writer, which inforced 


| him to give all poſſible ſtrength and energy to 


his words, that his language might be properly 
adjuſted to his ſenſe, and the ſublimity of the 
latter be uniformly ſupported by the grandeur 
of the former. 

But further, there appears not in Him the 
leaſt ſhew or affeRation of learning; tho? his 
flock was wonderfully large, yet without any 
e to the brightneſs of his fancy. Some 

writers 
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writers are even profuſe of their commendati- 
ons of him in this reſpect. For how exten- 
ſive muſt his reading have been, to deſerve 
thofe appellations given him by Eunapius, that 
he was a living library, and a walking muſeum? 
Large reading, without a due balance of judg- 
ment, is like a voracious appetite with a bad di- 
geſtion. It breaks out, according to the natural 
complexion of different perſons, either into 
learned dulneſs, or a briſk but inſipid pedantry. 
In Longinus, it was ſo far from palling or ex- 
tinguiſhing, that on the contrary it ſharpened 
and enlivened his taſte. He was not fo ſurly 
as to reject the ſentiments of others without 
men but he had the wiſdom to ſtick 
by his own. 

Let us reuſe a little here, and end "Re 1 
a diſagreeable and ſhocking contraſt there is, 
between the Genius, the Taſte, the Candor, 
the Good-nature, the Generoſity, and Modeſty 
of Longinus, and the Heavineſs, the Dulneſs, 
the ſnarling and ſneering Temper of modern 
Critics, who can feaſt on inadvertent ſlips, and 
triumph over what they think a blunder. His 
very Rules are ſhining Examples of what they 
inculcate; hig Remarks the very Excellencies 
he is pointing our. Theirs are often Inver- 
ſions of what is right, and ſinking other men 
by clogging them with a weight of their on 

Load, 


FIRE He keeps 
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the ſame majeſtic pace, or 
ſoars aloft with his authors; they are either 
creeping after, or plunging below them, fitted 


mote by nature for Heroes of a Dunciad, than 


for Judges of ine ſenſe and fine writing. The 
buſineſs of a Critic is not only to find fault, 
nor to be all bitterneſs and gall. Vet ſuch be- 
haviour, in thoſe who have uſurped the name, 
has brought the office into ſcandal and con- 
tempt: An Eſuyon Criticiſm appears but once 
in an age; and what a tedious interval is there 


between Longinus and Mr. Addiſon. * 


Having traced our author thus far as a Critic, 

we muſt view him now in another light, I mean 

as a Philoſopher. In him theſe are not diffe- 

rent, but mutually depending and co-exiſting, 
parts of the ſame character. To judge in a wor- 

thy manner of the performances of men, we 
muſt know the dignity of human nature, the 
reach of the human underſtanding, the ends 
for which we were created, and the means of 
their attainment. In theſe ſpeculations Longi- 
nus will make no contemptible figure, and 1 
hope the view will not Nw! OOO or 
uſeleſs. 

Man cannot arrive to a juſt an proper un- 
derſtanding of himſelf, without worthy no- 
tions of the fupreme Being. The fad depra- 
com of the Pagan world are chiefly to be 

2 _ attri- 
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attributed to a deficiency in this reſpect. Homer 
has exalted his heroes at the e 
deities, and ſunk che divine nature far below 
the human; and therefore deſerves that cen · 
ſure of blaſphemy, which Longinus has paſſed 
upon him. Had the poet deſigned to have 
turned the imaginary gods of his idolatrous 
countrymen into ridicule, he could hardly have 
taken a better method. Yet what he has faid 
has never been underſtood in that light; and 
though the whole may be allagorical, as his 
Commentators would fain — this 
will be no excuſe for the malignancy of its 
effects on a ſuperſtitious world. The diſcourſes 
of Socrates, and the writings of Plato, had 
in a great meaſure corrected the notions of 
inquiſitive and thoughtful men im this particu- 
lar, and cauſed the e diſtinQion of religion into 
vulgar and phileſophical. By what Longinus 
has ſaid of Homer, i is plain to me, that his re- 
ligion was of the latter ſort. Tho' we allow 
him not to be à Chriſtian or a. Jewiſn convert, 
yet he was no idolater, ſince without a know- 
ledge and reverenee of the divine perfections, 
he never could have formed his noble ie of 


human nature. 


This Life he conſiders as a public theatre, | 


on which men are to aft their parts. A thirſt 


after glory, and an emulation of whatever. is 
great 


1 a 


expence of his 
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luriog, yet nothiag be within deſerving 
applauſe. He chat ſuffers himſelf to be d dazled 


Rm into admiration of what the wiſe con- 
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Brea and excellent, is implanted in their minds, 

quicken: their purſuits after real grandeur, 
_ to enable them to approach, as near as 
their finite abilities will admit, to Divinity it- 
ſelf. Upon. theſe. prineiples; he accounts for 
the vaſt ſtretch and penetration of the human 
underſtanding; to theſe he aſcribes the labours 


of men of genius; and by the predominancy 


of them in their minds, aſcertains the ſucceſs 
of their attempts. In the ſame manner he ac- 
counts for that turn in the mind, which biafſes 
us to admire. more what is great and uncom- 


mon, than what is ordinary and familiar, how- 


evet uſeful. There Hedge maſterly reflexions 
of this kind in the 33d and 24th Sections, 


v hich are only to be excelled by Mr. Addiſon's 


Egay on tbe imagination. Whoever reads this 
part of Zonginus, and that piece of Mr. Addi- 
2 $ with attention, will —_ notions of them 
both, very much to their honour, - _ 

Jet the felling, us we were born to pu rſue 
what is great, without informing us whiat is ſo, 
would avail but little. Lenginus declares for a 
clofe and attentive examination of all things. 
Qutſides and ſurfaces may be ſplendid and al- 


Our 


wir a gay and gaudy appearance, will be be- 
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temn; his purſuits will be levelled at wealth: 
and power, and High rank in life, to the pre- 
judice of his inward tranquillity, and perhaps 
the wreck of his virtue. The pageantry and 
pomp of life will be regarded by fuch a-perſon; 
as true honour and glory; and be will negle& 
the nobler acquiſitl tions, which are more ſuited 
to the dignity of his nature, which alone can 
give merit to ambition, and centre in folid and 
fubſtantial grandeur. | 

The Mind is the ſource and Dandard: of 
wharover can be conſidered as great and jNufs 


trious in any light. From this our actions and 


eur words muſt flow; and by this-muſt they 
be weighed, We muſt f hint well, before we 
can act or ſpeak as we ought. And it is the 
inward vigor of the foul, cho“ variouſly ex- 
erted, which forms the Patriot, the philoſop her, 


the orator, or the poet : this was the riſe of an 


lr: a Socrates, a Demoſthenes, and a 
Homer. Let this inward vigor is chiefly ow- 
ing to the bounty of nature, is cheriſhed and 
improved by education, but cannot reach ma- 
rurity, without other concurrent eauſes, ſueh⸗ a$ 
public liberty, and the ſtricteſt practice of virtue 

That the ſeeds of a great genius, in any kind 


muſt be implanted within, and cherifhed and 


improved by education, are points in which the 
Aale world agrees. Guy the importance of i- 
260 2 0 berty 


\ 


th 
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berty in bringing i it to perfection, may perhaps 


be more liable to debate. Longinus is clear on 
the affirmative fide. He ſpeaks feelingly, but 
with caution about it, becauſe tyranny and op- 
preſſion were trium phant at the time he wrote, 

e avers, with a ſpirit of generous indig- 
nation, that {lavery | is the confinement of the 
ſoul, and a public dungeon *, On this he 


| charges the ſuppreſſion of genius, and decay of | 
the ſublime. The condition of man is deplor- 


able, when he dares not exert his abilities, and 
runs into imminent danger by ſaying or doing 


what he ought, Tyranny, erected on the 


ruins of liberty, lays an immediate reſtraint on 
the minds of vaſſals, fo that the inborn fire of 
genius is quickly damped, and ſuffers at laſt a 
total extinction. This muſt always be a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, when what ought to be 
the reward of an honourable ambition, be- 
comes the prey of knaves and flatterers. But 
the infection gradually ſpreads, and fear and a- 
varice will bend thoſe to it, whom nature form- 
ed for higher employments, and ſink lofty ora- 


tors into pompous flatterers. The truth of this 


remark will eaſily appear, if we compare Cicero 
ſpeaking to Catiline, to the ſame Cicero plead- 
ing before Ceſar for Marcellus. That ſpirit of 
dulation, which prevailed. ſo much in 7 Ha 

N22 80 
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land about a century ago, lowered one e of the 
greateſt genius's that eyer lyed, and turned 
even the lord Bacon into a {ycophant And 
this will be the caſe, herever power in- 
eroaches on the rights By mankind : a ſexyile 
Fear will clog and fetter every, rifi ng genius, 
will ſtrike ſuch an awe upon it in its tender 
and infant ſtate, as will ſtick for ever after, 
and check its generous "allies. No one will 
write or ſpeak well! in ſuch a ſituation, unleſs 
on ſubjects of meer amufement, and which 


cannot, by any indirect tendency, affect his 


maſters. For how fhall the vafſal dare to talk 
Fablihety « on any point, wherein hir lord 175 
meanly ? _ 

But further, as defpotie and unbraled power 
3s generally obtained, ſo tis as often ſupported 
by unjuſtifiable methods. The dere and 
bſtentatious pageantry of thoſe at the helm, 
gives riſe to luxury and profuſeneſs among the 
Tabjefts. 'Thefe are the fatal fources of diſſo- 
Jute manners, of degenerate fentiments, of in 


famy and want. As pleafure t is fupplied by 


money, no method, however mean, is emitted 


to procure the latter, becauſe it leads ro the 
enjoyment of the former. Men become cor- 


rupt and adject, their minds: are enervated and 


inſenſible to amd. „Ahe facülties of the 


« foul (in the words of a * will then 
* Sect. XLIV. +112 grow 
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„ger ſtupid,” their ſpirit will be loſt, end 
4 good ſenſe and genius muſt lie in ruins, when 
«the care and ſtudy of man is engaged about 


„the mortal, the worthleſs part of himſelf, 


and he ks ceaſed to cultrrate virtue, and 

« poliſh his nobler part, the ſoul.” 

The ſcope of our author's ref! exions in the 
latter part of the ſection is this; that genius 
can never exert itſelf or riſe to ſeblimity, where 
virtue is neglected, and the morals are deprayed. 
Cicero was of the fame opinion before him, 


and Ouintilian has a whole chapter to prove; 


that the great Orator muſt be a good man. 
Men of the fineſt genins which have hitherto 

appeared | in the world; have been for the moſt 
part not very defective in their morals,” and 
leſs in their principles. Jam fenſible there are 


exceptions to this obſervation, bur little to the 


credit of the perſons, ſince their works become 
the feyereſt ſatires on themſelves, and the ma- 
nifeſt oppoſition between their thought and 
practice detracts its weight from the one, and 
marks out the other for public abhorrence. 

An inward grandeur of ſoul is the common 
center,” from whence every ray of ſublimity, 
either in thought, or action, or diſeourſe, is 
darted out. For all minds are no more of the 
ſame complexion, than all bodies of the ſame 


texture, In the latter caſe, our eyes would 
rennen meet 
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meet only with the fame uniformity of colour 


in every object: In the former, we ſhould be 
all orators or poets, all philoſophers, or all 


blockheads. This would break in upon that 
beautiful and. uſeful variety, with which the 
Author of nature has adorned the rational as 
well as the material creation, There is in 
every mind a tendency, tho' perhaps different · 
ly inclined, to what is great and excellent. 


Happy they, who know their own peculiar | 


bent, -who have been: bleſſed with opportuni- 
ties of giving it the proper culture and poliſh, 
and are not cramped or reſtrained in the liber- 


2. of ee and 5 it to others! 


of taſte or reliſh for the 1 225 

I hope what has been ſaid will not be 
thought an improper Introduction to the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, in which (unleſs I am deceiv- 
ed) there is a juſt foundation for every. Kemark 
that has been made. The author appears Sub- 
lime in every view, not only in what he hag 
written, but in the manner in which he ated; 
and the bravery with which he died; by all ac» 


knowledged the Prince of Critics, and by. no 


worfe judge than Boileau eſteemed a Philaſo- 


pher, worthy to be ranked with Socrates and 


Cato. 
LONGINUS 
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F OU remember, (1) my dear Trent 
anus, that when we read oyer together 
(2) Cecilius's treatiſe on the Sublime, 
we een it too mean for a ſubje& of that 
natufe, that it is entirely defective in in its oof 
* pal 


1 10 Who this Tannine, or Poftk; 22 Terentianut, 
was, to whom'the author addreſſes this Treatiſe, is not | 
poſſible to be diſcovered, nor is it of any great impor- 
tance. But it appears from ſome paſſages in the ſequel 
of this; wark, that he was a young Roman, a perſon of 
a bright genius, an elegant talle, and a particular friend 
to Longinus. What he fays of him, I'm confident, vas 
fpoken with ſincerity more than complaiſanee;: lince 
Longinus mult have Web to Hatter, like a modern 
ne 0 6 1 . ; 

(2) Cecilius was a Sicilian Da He lived une 


der- Luft 4s, and was contemporary with Dioxyſſus of 
Hatli- 


— 
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tage! (which bank to de /the e principal aim 0 
every writer) would prove very 8 to he 
readers. Beſides, tho” in every treatiſe PT. 
any ſence two points are indiſpenſably re 
quired ; the #7/?, that the ſcience, which is 
the ſubje& of it, be fully explain'd; the ſecond 
(J mean in order of writing, ſince in excel- 
lence it is far the ſuperior) that plain directi- 
ons be given, how and by what method ſuch 
{ſcience may be attain'd ; yet Cecilius, who 
brings a thouſand inſtances to Thew what the 
Sublime is, as if his readers were wholly ig- 
norant of the matter, has omitted, as 1. 
gether. unneceſſiry, the met had, which, j 
ciouſly obſerved, might enable us to raiſe our 
natural genius to any height of this Sublime. 
But perhaps, this writer is not ſo much to be 
his good deſigns oh earneſt endeaxours. You 
indeed have laid your commands, upon, me, 
to give you my thoughts on this Sublime; 
let us then, in obedience to thoſe Gand, 
conſider, whether any thing can be drawn 
from 8 Fs alen for the ſervice of 


H Bel with aiom 1 cotta a a very! cloſe. 
friendſhip. He is thought to have been the firſt, who 
wrote on the Sublime. 

(3) Theſe 


en of Ros HRT (3) thoſe 
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(3) thoſe who. "__ for the pen or e 
in public. 

But I requeſt vou, FS EY to. give 
me your opinion on whatever J advance, with 
that exactneſs, which is due to truth, and that 
ſincerity, which is natural to youtſelf. For 
well did the * ſage anſwer the queſtion, In 
zwhat do we moſt reſemble the Gods ? when he 
replied, In doing good and ſpeaking truth. But 
ſince I write, my dear friend, to you, who 


are verſed in every. branch of polite learning, 


there will be little occaſion to uſe many pre- 
vious words in proving, that the Sublime is a 


certain eminence or perfection of language, 


and that the greateſt writers, both in verſe 


and proſe, have by this alone obtained the 


prize of glory, and filled all time with their 
renown. For the Sublime not only perſuades, 
but even throws an audience into tranſport. 


The Marvellous always works with more.ſur- 


priſing force, than that which barely perſuades 
or delights. In moſt caſes, it is wholly in our 
' own power, either to reſiſt or yield to per- 
ſuaſion. But the Sublime, endued with ſtrength 
icreſiſtible, ſtrikes home, and triumphs over e- 


very hearer. Dexterity of inyention, and good 
order 


(3) Thoſe who write for the world, or r ſheak in public.] 


I take all this to be implied in N nj Raines 


* Pythagoras, ' 
ä 1 4 (63 The 
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order and oeconomy in compoſition, are not 
to be diſcerned from one or two paſſages, nor 
ſcarcely ſometimes from the whole texture of 
a diſcourſe; but (4) the Sublime, when ſea- 
ſonably addreſſed, with the rapid force of 
lightning has borne down all before it, and 
ſhewn at one ſtroke the compacted might of 
genius. But theſe, and truths like theſe, ſo 
well known and familiar to himſelf, I am con- 
fident my dear Terentianus can ee 
n his wm Oe” WD Nut 2 
1 N 2 1 0055 1 > SEC T- 
00 The Sublime, kde taeda &c. J This 
* is inimitably | fine in the original, Dr. Pearce has 
an ingenious obſervatian upon it. It is not eaſy (lays he) 
10 to determine, whether the precepts of Lenginus, or his 
te example, be moſt to be obſerved and followed in the 
4 courſe of this work; ſince his (tile is poſſeſſed of all the 


« cSublimity of his ſubject. Accordingly, in this paſſage, 
c to expreſs the power of the Sublime, he has made uſe 


« of his words, with all the art and propriety imagi- 


„ nable. Another writer would have ſaid Jagd and 
10 ?y$6x5vrec, but this had been too dull and languid. Our 
author uſes he preterperſecł tenſe, the better to ex- 
“ preſs the power and; rapidity, with which ſublimity of 
7 diſcourſe ſtrikes the minds of its hearers. It is like 
tc lightning (fays our author), becauſe you can no more 
% look upon this, when preſent, than you can upon the 
4e flaſh of that. Beſides, the ſtructure of the words in 
« the eloſe of the ſentence is admirable. They run along, 
. © and-are-hurried:in the celerity of ſhort vowels. They 
< repreſent: to the life the rapid n. Aer of ght- 
ning, or the Sublime.“ 
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B UT.» we oughe not. to advance, before we 
clear the point, whether or no there be any 
art in the Sublime (1). For ſome are entirely 
of opinion, that they are guilty of a great 
miſtake, who would reduce it to the rules of 
art. © The Sublime (ſay they) is born within 
« us, and is not to be learned by precept. 
The only art to reach it, is, to have the 

„ power from nature. And (as they reaſon) 
< thole elſecs, which ſhould be purely 1 

i 

(1) In all the editions is added 5 gate or the profound: 


2 perplexing expreſſion, and which perhaps gaye riſe to 


a treatiſe on the Bathos, It was purpoſely omitted in 


the tranſlation, for this plain ſubſtantial reaſon, becauſe 
I could not make ſenſe of it. I have ſince been favoured 
| with a fight of the learned Dr: Tonflal's conjectural e- 


mendations on this author, and here for 8284 he readeth 
wales, The minute alteration of a ſingle letter enligh- 
teneth and cleareth the whole paſſage : the context, the 
whole tenor of the piece, juſtifieth the emendation, I 
beg leave therefore to give the following new verſion of 
the paſſage. —# But we ought not to advance, before we 
« clear the point, whether or no there be any art in the 
« Sablime or the Pathetic. For ſome are entirely of opi- 
nion, that they are guilty of a great miſtake, who 
* would reduce them to the rules of art, Theſe high 
s attainments (ſay they) are born within us, and are 
* not to be learned by precept: the only art to reach 
them is to have the power from nature. 

E (2) Theſe 
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« ral, are diſpirited and — dy the dry 
impoverifhing rules of art. T. 

But I maintain, that the contrary might 
eaſily appear, would they only reflect that 
(2) cho nature for the moſt part challenges a 


ſovereign and uncontroulable power in the Pa- 


thetic and Sublime, yet ſhe is not altogether 
lawleſs, but delights in a proper regulation. 


That again ( tho' ſhe is the foundation, and 


even the ſource of all degrees of the Sublime, 
yet that method is able to point out in the 


cleareſt manner the peculiar tendencies of each, 
and to mark the proper ſeaſons, in which they 


ought to be inforced and applied. And fur- 
ther that Flights of grandeur are then in 
the utmoſt e when left at random to 
F ee 

ws Theſe rien of Longinus, and the follow- 


ing lines of Mr, Pope; are a. v Praper Alaſtration ſor 


one another. | 

Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By. her juſt ſtandard, which is (till the fame: 
Vnerring, nature, ſtill divinely bright, 125 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal i 24 

_ Life, force, and beauty muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and. end, and. teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 

Works without ſhew, and without pomp. Face 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and every nerve ſuſtains, | 


Itſelf unſeen, but ! in thy effect remains. 
There 
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/ themſelves; having no ballaſt properly to poiſe, 
no helm to guide their courſe,” but cumbred 
þ with their own weight, and bold without diſ- 
P eretion. Genius may ſometimes want the ſpur, 
a but it ſtands as frequently in need of the curd, 
q Demoſthenes ſomewhere judiciouſly obſer- 
r ves, „That in common life ſucceſs is the 
„ « greateſt good; that the next and no leſs im- 
4 « portant, is conduct, without which the other 
„ muſt be unavoidably of ſhort continuance,” 
S Now the fame may be aſſerted of Compoſition, 
, where nature will ſupply the place of ſucceſs, 
y and art the place of conduct. 
4 But further, there is one thing which de- 
n ſerves particular attention. For tho? it muſt 


0 be owned; chat there is a force in eloquence, 
* which depends not upon, nor can be learned 
* by rule, yet even this could not be known 
r withour that light which we receive from art. 


demns 


big eh as 1 faid before, he who con- 


8 diese, whom hear' has Welt whore of wit, 
| _ Yet want as much again to manage it; 

For wit and judgm ever are at ſtrife; | 
"Tho! meant each others aid; Nike man and wife. 
Is, more to guide, than ſpur the muſe's ftced,” 
Reſtrain bis fury, than provoke his ſpeed; - 
The winged courſer, like a gencrous horſe, 

Shews moſt true mettle, when you check his — 


I 10 5 | Eſfay on criticiſiu. 
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ere r (3) Here 


— ee OS — 
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demns ſuch works as this in Which. I am now 
engaged, would attend to theſe reflexions, I 
have very good reaſon to believe, he would no 
longer think any d e 5 n nature 
E or uleleſs. ts! 


SECTION, UL) 


„ „ %. * #. * * (1) 
Let them the chimney's flaſhing flames repel. 
Could but theſe eyes one lurking wretch arreſt, 
I'd whirl aloft one ſtreaming curl of flame, 
And into embers turn his crackling dome. 
5 now a generous fong I have not ſounded. 


-Streamin 12 curl of flane, Spewing againſt 
Prue and (2) making Boreas a piper, with 
ſach like expreſſions, are not tragical, but 
ſuper- tragical. For thoſe forced and unnatural 
Images corrupt and debaſe the Miles and can- 
not 

(i Here is a 12 deten; Wi it is is evtldir that the 
author is treating of thoſe imperfetions, which are op- 

ite to the true Sublime, and among thoſe, of extra- 
vagant ſwelling or bombaſt, an example of which he 
produces from ſome old tragic poet, none of whoſe lines, 
except theſe here quoted, and ſome expreſſions below, 
remain at preſent. 


(2) Making Boreas a piper] bong oct has Gallen 


into the ſame kind of bombaſt: 
—— the ſouthern wind | 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes. 
Firſt part of Henry IV. 
3) Gor» 


7 
[ 
0 
8 
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not poſſibly adorn or raiſe it; and whenever 
carefully examined in the light, their ſhew of 


being terrible gradually diſappears, and they 


become contemptible and ridiculous. _ Tra- 
gedy will indeed by its nature admit of ſome 
pompous and magnificent ſwellings, yet even 
in tragedy tis an unpardonable offence to 
ſoar too high; much leſs allowable muſt it 
therefore be in Preſe- writing, or thoſe works 


which are founded in truth, Upon this ac- 


count ſome. expreſſions of (3) Gergras the 
Leontine are highly ridiculed, who ſtiles Xerxes 
The Perſian, Jupiter, and ealls vultures living 

Br PEN. | ſepulchres. 


(3) Gorgiar the Leontine, or of Leontium, was a Si- 
cilian rhetorician, and father of the Sophiſts. He was in 
ſuch univerſal eſteem throughout Greece, that a ſtatue was 
erected to his honour in the temple of Apollo at Delphor, 
of ſolid: gold, tho? the cuſtom had been, only to gild 
them. His ſtiling Xerxes the Perfian Jupiter, it is 
thought, may be deſended from the cuſtom of the Per- 
Jans, to ſalute their monarch by that high title. Calling 
vultures living ſepulchres, has been more ſeverely eenſur d 
by Hermogenes than Longinur. The authors of ſuch 
quaint expreſſions (as he ſays) deſerve themſelves to be 
buried in ſuch tombs. Tis certain that writers of great 
reputation have uſed alluſions of the ſame nature. Dr - 
Pearce has produecd inſtances from Ovid, and even from 
Cicero; and obſerved further, that Gregory Nazianxen 
has (tiled thoſe wild beaſts that deyour men, running ſe- 
pulchres. However, at beſt they are but conceits, with 
which little wits- in all ages will be delighted, the great 
2 E 3 | may 
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ſepule bres. Some expreſſions of (4) Calliſthenes 
Xſerve the ſame treatment, for they ſhine 
not like ſtars, but glare like meteors. And 
(5) Clitarchus' eomes under this cenſure (itt 


more, who bluſters dar, hi and bien g 
Sophocles expreſſes i Wo eg nar Era ct 


Loud founding blaſts not Wee by the ſtop, | 


I e at ene Wa Hogeſias,” and Ma- 
9 tris, 


may cecidemtlly tip into, nity! as men of true Jodg- 
ment may overlook, but will: bardly commend. 

O Calliftbenes ſucceeded: Ariffotle in the tuition of 
Alexander the great, and wrote a hiſtory of the affairs 
of Greece, 

(5) Clitarchus wrote an account of the exploits of 
Alexander the great, having attended him in his expedi- 
tions. Demetrius Phaleriusg in his treatiſe on Elocution, 
Has cenſured his ſwelling; deſeription of a waſp. It 
« feeds, ſays he, upon the mountains, and flies into hol- 
% low oaks.” It ſeems as if he was ſpeaking: of a wild 
bull, or the boar of Ey mantbut, and noi of ſuch a piti- 
ful creature as a waſp. And for this reaſon, fays Demo- 
trius, the deſcription is cold and diſagreeable. | 

(6) Ampbicrates was an Athenian\orator. Being ba- 
nithed to Seleucia, and requeſted to ſet up a ſchool there; 
he replied with arrogance and diſdain, that Tue diſia 
«© was rot large enough for Dalphint“ Dr. Pear [7 

0 Hegefiar was a Magneſiun Cicero in his Orator, 

6. 226. ſays humourouſſy of bim, He is faulty no leſs 
15 in his thoughts than his expreſſions; ſo that no one 
« who has any knowledge of him, need ever be at a loſs 
< for a man to call impertinent.!! One of his frigid. cx- 
ES is ſtill ai, » Altxauder was born che 
| lame 


v 
& 
1 
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tris'(8); may all be taxed with the ſame imper- 
fections. For often, when, in their own opi- 


nion, they are all divine, what they imagine to 


be godlil e ſpirit. proves empty ſimple froth (9). 
Bombaſt however is amongſt thoſe faults, 
whieh are moſt difficult to be aveided. All 


men are naturally biaſs'd to aim at grandeur. 
Hence it is, that by fhunning with utmoſt 


d e. e impotence and flegm, 
Nee þ X Ce OED lee they 


dme night FA FU HRC at Epheſus, the fineſt 
edifice in the world; was by a terribletfite reduecd to 


ander the great, attempted thus to turn that accident to 
bis honour ; «© No wonder, aid he, that Diana's temple 
vas conſumed by ſo terrible a conflagration : the god. 
'« deſs was ſo taken vp iu aſſiſtintg at Olinthia's delivrry 
of Alexander, that the had no leiſure to extinguiſh the 
„flames, which were deſtroying her temple. * The 
i coldnels of this expreſſion (fays Plutarch in Alex.) is 
« 2 excefhvely'great, that it ſeems ſufficient of itſelf ro 

& have extinguiſhed the fire of the temple.” 

I wonder Plutarch, who bas given ſo little quarter to 
Hegefias, has bimſe}f eſcaped cenſure, till Dr, Pearce 
took cognizance of bim, .© Dulaeſs (ſays he) is ſorze- 


times inſectious; for while Plutatch is cenſuring Tas 


8s falls into his very character. 
(8). Who Matrit was I cannot ſind, but 3 


tors obſerve from Athenæus, that he. wrote in proſe an 


Fncomium upon Hercules. 
Oy Cic. J. 4. Rbetoricorum, p. 97. ed. Delph. 


vol. 1. What is ſaid there about the Suflata conflrudin 
eerborum; Igiees very 'exhfily withy Longinurs ſenſe of 


3 


aſhes. Hegeſiat in a panegyrical declamation on Alex- 
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they are hurried into the. contrary extreme. Pp 
3 wy: are mindful of the maxim, that N = 
9 | ti 

In great attempts * tis  gorious ev'n a rofall. t 

* n 

But tumours in wrining, as well as (abs hu- d 
man body, are certain diſorders. Empty and n 
veiled over with ſuperficial bigneſs, they only 0 
delude, and work effects contrary to thoſe t 
for which they were deſigned. Nothing, ac- il 

. cording to the old ſaying, is drier than a Parr c 
fon diſtempered with @ drop. Je 
Now the only failure in this fwoln and a 
puffed-up ſtile is, that it endeayours to go = 
beyond the true Sublime, whereas, Puerilities ti 
are directly oppoſite to it. They are low and v 
groveling, meanly and faintly expreſſed, and [f 


in a word are the moſt ungenerous and unpar- 
donable errors, that an author can be guilty of. 
But what do we mean by a Puerility? 
Why, it is certainly no more than a ſehool- 5 
boy's thought, which, by too eager a purſuit t 
of elegance, becomes dry and inſipid. And 5 
thoſe perſons commonly fail in this particular, . 
who by an ill-managed zeal for a near, cor- a1 
F rect, and above all, a fweet ſtile, are hurried 
EF into low turns of expreſſion, i into a ny; you 
3 nauſeous affeation. 7; 1, + | 
Js theſe may be added a dire for of 42 


per 
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perfection in the Pathetic, which (10) Theo: 


dorus has named the Parenthyr/e, or an ill- 


timed emotion. It is an unneceſſary attempt 
to work. upon the paſſions, where there is no 
need of a Pathos; or ſome exceſs; where mo- 
deration is requiſite. For ſeveral authors, of 
no ſober underſtandings, are exceſſiyely fond 
of paſſionate expreſſions, which bear no rela- 
non at all to their ſubject, but are whims of 
their own, or borrowed from the ſchools. The 
conſequence is, they meet with nothing but 
contempt and deriſion from their 8 
audience. And it is what they deſerve, ſince 
they force themſelves into tran ſport and emo- 
tion, whilſt their audience is calm, ſedate, and 
unmoved. But I n dee ue 


ee rb 


a - 2 
V+ v4 "Þ 


serien w 


hg TIM 2 US abounds rery mucki in 
the Frigid, the other vice of which I am 
ſpeak⸗ 

(ic) Theodor is thought to 1 bein at Gadars, 
and to have taught at Rhodes. Tiberius Cæſar, according 
to Quinctilian, is reported to have heard him with appli- 


cation, during his retirement in that iſland. Langbaine. 
(1) Timacus was a Sicilian hiſtorian, Cicero has 


wach is drawn in this ſection. But Longinus takes notice 
further 


fetched a ſhort character of him in his Orator, I. 2. c. 14. 
Which agrees very well with the favorable part of that 
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ſpeaking; a writer, iris true, ; Fufficiently ſleilled 
in other points, and who omerifies reaches 
the genuine Sublime, He was indeed a per- 
ſon of a ready invention, polite learning, and 
a great fertility and ſtrength of thought! But 
thefe qualificarions are, in 4 great meaſure, 
clouded by the propenſity he has to blazon the 
imperfections of others, And a WilFal bfthdneft 
in regard to his own; tho à fond defire of 
new thoughts and uncommon turns has often 
unged him into ſhameful Puerilitien. The 
truth of theſe aſſertions T ſhall confirm by one 
or two inſtances alone, ſince Crit Has al. 
ready given us a larger Humber: 
When be commends Alexander they gur, 
he tells us, „that he conquered al 4% in 
« fewer years — Therates "was' compoſing 
« his Panegyric.” A wonderful rallel in- 
deed between the conquerot of che world, 
and a, profeſſor of rhetorie l. By Neue method 
of computation, Timaus, the Lacedemonians 
fall vaſtly ſhort of Vocratet, in expedition; 
for they ſpent thirty years in the ſiege of 
We. lie gall, ten in ee 9 8 Pane: 


% 1 Tay 81 * me * 3} 
1 * 
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8 of his ſeverĩty to others, which e even ae ! 
him the ſur name of Ehilimrus, from the greek iniriugn, 
da he was continually chiding and ſinding fault. 
4 (2) Than 


„ 
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But ho does he inveigh againſt thoſe. Athe- 
nians, who were made priſoners after the De- 
feat in fei, Gullty (fays be) of lacrilege 
4 again „Hennes, and having defaced his 
images, they were now ſeverely puniſhed; 
ee and. what, is, ſomep phat extraordinary, by 
one Hermocrates the ſon of Hermon, who 


was paternally deſcended from the injured 


« deity.” Really, my Terentianus, Tam ſur- 
priſed that he has not paſſed the ſame cenſure 
on Dionyſius | the, tyrant, who for bis hei- 
nous impiety rowards Jupiter (or Dia) and 
« Hlertules ( Heraclea ) was dethwoned by 


Dion and Heraclides.” 
Why ſhould I dwell any longer upon Tine. | 


us, when even the veryqheroes of good writ- 
ing,:Xenophaniandi\Þlato, tho educated in the 


ſchool of Socrates; ſometimes forget themſelves, 
and tranſgreſs thro” an affectation of ſuch pret- 
ty flouriſhes? The former in his Polity of the 
Lacedemonians ſpeaks thus: They obſerve 
an uninterrupted ſilence, and keep their eyes 
«as fixed and unmoved, as if they were fo 
many ſtatues of ſtone ot braſs! "You might 
YA bed reaſon thial them more modeſt (2) than 
« the 


* 
vs „ d + . , Had 14 197 9 * 117 6+ 4 


( 2). Than the us virgins, in their 991 Xenophon, i in this 


N paſſige, is ſhewing the care, which that excellent law- 


giver n. took, to accuſtom the Spartan youth to a 
grave 
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« the (3) virgins in their eyes.” Amphicrates 
might, perhaps, be allowed to uſe the term 
of modeſt virgins' for the Pupils F the eye 
but what an indecency is it in the great Xeno- 
phon: And what à ſtrange perſuaſion, that 
the pupils of the eye Would be in general the 
ſeats of modeſty, when im pudence ! is no where 
more viſible than in the eyes of ſome? Ho- 
mer, for wrong calls a Pn: 


* 7 13,45 18 XI 2 N . 1 


Dab y thou ay in eye” #' i 

1 . 
grave and modeſt vehavious, He injoin'd them, when- 
ever they appeared in public, « to cover their arms with 
« their gown, to walk Glently, to keep their eyes from 
* wandering, by looking always directly before them.“ 
Hence it was, that they differed ſrom ſtatues only in their 
motion. But undoubtedly that turn upon the word xp», 


here blamed by Longinus, would be a great blemiſh to | 


this fine Piece, if it were juſtly chargeable on the author, 
But Longinus mult needs have made uſe of a very incor- 


rect copy, which, by an unpardonable blunder, had 


by rag dean; inſtead of i» rt FYaxajic, as it ſtands now 
in the beſt editions, particularly that at Paris by H. Ste- 


phens, This 405 removes the cold and inſipid turn, 
nſe which is worthy of Xenophon : You | 


and reſtores a 
would think them more modeſt in their whole beha- 
« yiour, than virgins in the bridal bed.” 1 
(3) The word vage, ſignifying both a virgin. and the 
pupil of the eye, has year occaſion for theſe cold inſipid 


turns. 


+ Iliad, 1. 1. v. 225. #2971 
(4) The 
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Timeus, as if he had found a treaſure, 
could not paſs by this inſi pid turn of Xenz- 


phon, without imitation. Accordingly he ſpeaks 


thus of Agathocles: He raviſhed bis on 
«couſin, tho? married to another perſon, and 
« on (4) the very day when ſhe was firſt ſeen 
« by her husband without a veil; a crime, 
« of which none but he who had proſtitutes, 
not virgins, in his eyes, could be guilty.” 
Neither is the divine Plato vo be acquitted of 
this failure, when he ſays, for inſtance; «© Af- 
e ter they are written, they depoſit in the 


4 temples theſe cypreſs memorials 8. And 


in another pallage As to the walls, Megil- 
« Jus, J join in the opinion of Sparta, to let 
them ſleep ſupine on the earth, and not to 
4 rouſe them up *,” Neither does an ex- 
preſſion of Herodotus fall ſhort of it, (5) when 
he 
(a) The very day when— a veil] All this is implied 
in the word araxaauzlrpior. It was the cuſtom throughout 
Greece, and the Grecian colonies, for the unmarried wo- 
men never to appear in public, or to converſe with men, 
without a veil, The ſecond or third day after marriage, 
it was uſual for the bridegroom to make preſents to his 
bride, which were called &xnxaxurrypiz, for then ſhe im- 
mediately unveil'd, and liberty was given him to con- 
verſe freely with her ever after. 
See Potter's Antiquities, v. ii. p. 294-5. 
+ { Plato 5. Legum. * Plato 6. Legum. 


(J) When be calls ---- of the eye.] The critics are 


ſtrangely divided about the juſtice oſ this remark. Au- 
F _ thorities 
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he calls beautiful women, © the. pains of the 
« eye f.“ Tho” this indeed may admit of. 
ſome excuſe, ſince in his hiſtory. it is ſpoke 
by drunken barbarians. But neither in ſuch a 
caſe, is it prudent to hazard the cenſure of poſ- 
terity, rather than paſs over a pretty conceit. 


S E C KA ON V. 
ALL theſe and ſuch like indecencies in 


compoſition take their riſe from the ſame ori- 
ginal; I mean that eager purſuit of uncom- 
mon turns of thought, which almoſt infatuates 


the writers of the preſent age. For our excel- - 


lencies and defects flow almoſt from the ſame 
common ſource. So that thoſe correct and ele- 
gant, thoſe pompous and beautiful expreſſions, 
of which good writing chiefly conſiſts, are fre- 
quently ſo diſtorted, as to become the unlucky 
cauſes and foundations of oppoſite blemiſhes, 
This is manifeſt in hyperboles and plurals ; 
but the pgs attending an injudicious uſe of 
| theſe 
thorities are urged, and l expreſſions quoted on 
both ſides. Longinus blames it, but afterwards candidly 
alledges the only plea, which can be urged in its favour, 
that it was ſaid by drunken Barbarians. And who, but 
ſach ſots, would have given the moſt delightful objects 
in nature ſo rude and uncivil an appellation ? I appeal 
to the ladies, for the propriety of this obſervation, 
+ Herod. Terpſichore c. 18, 
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theſe figures, I ſhall diſcover in the ſequel of 
this work. At preſent it is incumbent upon me 
ro enquire, by what means we may be ena- 
bled to aveid thoſe vices, which border ſo near 


upon, and are ſo easily blended with the true 


Sublime. 


SECTION VI. 


THIS indeed may be eaſily learned, if 
we can gain a thorough inſight and penetration 
into the nature of the true Sublime, which, to 
ſpeak truly, is by no means an eaſy, or a 
ready acquiſition, To paſs a right judgment 
upon compoſitions is.generally the effe& of a 
Jong experience, and the laſt improvement of 
ſtudy and obſervation. But however, to ſpeak 
in the way of encouragement, a more expedi- 
tious method to form our taſte, may perhaps 
by the aſſiſtance of Rules be ſucceſsfully at- 
tempo. 


SECTION vn. 
YOU cannot be ignorant, my deareſt 


friend, that in common life chere is nothing 
great, a contempt of which ſhews a greatnefs 
of ſoul. So riches, honours, titles, crowns, 
and whatever is veiled over with a theatrical 
ſplendor, and a gawdy outſide, can never be 

F 2 | regarded 
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regarded as intrinſically good, in the opinion, 


of a wiſe man, ſince by deſpiſing ſuch things 


no little glory is aquired. For thoſe perſons, 
who have ability ſufficient to acquire, but 
through an inward generoſity ſcorn ſuch ac- 
quiſitions, are more admired than thoſe, who 
actually poſſeſs them. 

In the fame manner we muſt judge of 
whatever looks great both in poetry and proſe. 
We muſt carefully examine whether it be not 

only appearance. We muſt diveſt it of all 
ſuperficial pomp and garniſh. Tf it cannot ſtand 
this trial, without doubt it is only ſwelled and 
puffed up, and it will be more for our honour 
to contemn than to admire it, (1) For the 
mind is naturally elevated by the true Sublime, 
and ſo ſenſibly.gffected with its lively ſtrokes, 
that it ſwells in tranſport and an inward pride, 
53 if what was only heard had been the pro- 
duct of its own invention. 

He therefore, who has a competent ſhare 
of natural and acquired raſte, may eaſily diſ- 
cover the value of any performance from a 
bare recital of it. If he finds, that it tranſ- 
ports not his ſoul, nor exalts his thoughts; that 
it calls not up into his mind ideas more. en 

e 


(i) 1t is remarhe] in the pee to Boileau's tranſlation, 
that the great prince of Conde, upon hearing this paſſage, 
cried out, Voild le Sublime! voild ſon veritable caradtere ! 

(2) © This 
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ed than what the mere ſounds of the words 
convey. but on attentive examination its dig- 
nity leſſens and declines; he may conclude, 
that whatever pierces no deeper than the ears, 
can, never be the true Sublime. (2) That on 
the contrary is grand and lofty, which the 
more we conſider, the greater ideas we con- 
ceive: 

(2) * This is a very fine deſcription of the Sublime, 

« and finer (till, becauſe it is very ſublime itſelf. But it 


is only a deſcription ; and it does not appear that 


« Longinus intended, any where in this treatiſe, to give 
« an enn definition of it. The reaſon is, becauſe he 


rote after Cecilius, who (as he tells us) had employed 


« all his book, in defining and ſhewing what the Sublime 
4 ig. But ſince this book of Cecilius is loſt, I believe it 
vill not be amiſs to venture here a dcnigion of it my 
« own way, which may give at leaſt an imperfect idea 
of it. This is the manner in which I think it may be 
&« {efined.. The Sublime is a certain force in diſcourſe, 
« proper io elevate and tranſport the ſoul ;. and which 

<< proceeds, either from grandeur of honpht and noble- 
« neſs of ſentiment, or from magnificence of words, or 
&« an harmonious, lively, and animated turn of expreſ- 
-« fion; that is to ſay, from any one of theſe particulars: 
regarded ſeparately, or what makes the perfect Sublime, 
from theſe three particulars joĩned togetlier.“ 


I lͤhus far are Boileau's on words in his 12th reflexion 


on Longinus, where, to illuſtrate the preceding deſinition, 
he ſubjoins an example from Racine's Athalie or Abner, 
of theſe three particular qualifications of ſublimity join 4 
together. One of the principal officers of the court of 
Judah repreſents to Jeboiada the high · prieſt, the exceſ- 
23 five: 
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6 [LONGINUS Sect. 7. 
ceive of it; whoſe force we cannot poſſibly 
withſtand ; 7-hich immediately ſinks deep, and 
makes ſuch impreſſions on the mind, as can- 
Not be eaſily worn out or effaced. In a word, 
you may pronounce that ſublime, beautiful 
and genuine, which always pleaſcs, and takes 
equally with all ſorts of men. For when pcr- | 
ſons of different humours, ages, profeſſions, 
and inclinations, agree in the fame joint ap- 
probation of any performance ; then this uni- 
on of aſſent, this combination of ſo many dif- 
ferent judgments, ſtamps an high and indiſ- 
putable value on that performance, which 
meets with ſuch general applauſe. 


SECTION VIII. 
THERE are, if I may fo expreſs it, foe 


very copious ſources of the Sublime, if we 
preluppole an ability of ſpeaking well, as a 


com- 


five rage of Hibalia) againft him and all the Levites ; 
adding, that in his opinion, the baughty princeſs would 
in a ſhort time come, and attack God even in his ſanctu- 
_ ary. To this the bigh- prick, not in the leaſt —_ 
anſwers : 

Celui qui met un frein à la ſureur des flots, 

Sait avſh des mechans arrcter les complots, 

Soumis avec reſpect à ſa volome ſainte, 149 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & n/ai-pont d'autre erainte. 


CT 
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common foundation for theſe five forts, and 
indeed without it, any thing beſides will avail 
but little. 


I. The firſt and moſt excellent of theſe is 


a boldneſs and grandeur in the T houghts, as I 
have ſhewn in my eſlay on Xenophon. 

II. The ſecond is called the Pathetic, or 
the power of raiſing the paſſions to a violent 
and even enthuſiaſtic degree; and theſe two 
being genuine conſtituents of the Sublime, are 
the gifts of nature, whereas the other ſorts 


depend in ſome meaſure upon art. 


III. The third conſiſts in a {kilful applica- 
tion of Figures, which are twofold, of ſenti- 
ment and language. 

IV. The fourth is a noble aid graceful 
manner of Expreſſion, which is not only to 
chuſe out ſignificant and elegant words, but 


alſo to adorn and embclliſh the ſtile, by the 
aſliſtance of T ropes, 


V. The #fth ſource of the Sublime, which 


compleats all the preceding, is the Structure or 
compoſition of all the periods, in all poſlible 
dignity and grandeur. 

I proceed next to conſider each of theſe 
Sources apart, but muſt firſt obſerve, that, of the 
ive, Cecilius has wholly omitted the Pathetic. 


Now, if he looked upon the Grand and Pa- 


thetic as including one another, and in effect the 
_ ſame, 
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fame, he was under a miſtake.” For (1) ſome 
paſſions are vaſtly diſtant. from-grandeur, and 
are in "themſelves of a low degree; as lamen- 
folk iD Ss tation, 

(5 ee 95 4 Manege The pathe- 
tic without grandeur is preferable to that which. js great 
without paſſion, Whenever both unite, the paſſage wilt 
de excellent; and there is more of this in the book of 


Job, than in any other compoſition in the world. Long i- 
2:47 has here quoted a fine inſtance of the latter from 


8 Homer, but has produeed none of the former, or the 


pathetic without grandeur. * 

When a writer applies to the more tender paſſior ons of 
love and pity, when a ſpeaker endeayours to engage our 
affections, or gain our eſteem, he may ſucceed well, tho” 
there be nothing grand in what he lays. Nay ande 
would ſometimes be unſeaſonable in ſuch 'caſes,. as it: 
ſtrikes always at the ĩmaginution - 

There is a deal of this ſort of Tahoe in | the z of 


our Saviour to the poor Fews, who were impoſed upon 


and deluded into fatal errors by the Scribes and Phari- 


fees, who had long been guilty of the heavieſt oppreſſion 


on the minds of the people, -4 Mat: xi. 28. 30. Come 
“ unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy ada, and I. 
will give you reſt. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
« of me, for I am meck and lowly in heart, and; ye ſhall. 
< find reſt unto your ſouls. For n my N 16 | caly, and' 
10 * 


my burden is liglit.“ 
Se again in Mat. xxlii. 35. aſter taking noltbe of the- 


eruelties, inhumanities, and murders, which the Zeavi/þ- 


nation had been guilty of towards thoſe, who had ex- 
| borted them to repentance, or would have recalled them 


* 


from their blindneſs and ſuperſtition to the. practice of 


real e and virtue, he on a ſudden breaks off with, 
he 0 


47 


| = om I oo. As otra a 


4 to the hen taken from an object, which'is 
| our eyes, and yet there is as much tend erneſo and Ggnifi- 
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tation, ſorrow, . fear; and on the contrary, 
(2) there are many things grand and lofty 
without any paſſion ; as, among a thoufand 
inſtances, ave may ſee, from what (3) the 


Poet has ads with ſo eee of the 
— 


«0 pap Kallen, tht? ik ite the pro- 
<« phets, and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how 
<«.often-would I have gathered thy children together, e- 
even as a hen gathereth ber chickens mr her wings, 
« and ye would not.“ 

The expreſſion here is vulgar and common the alluſi- 

daily before 


Aloides x. 


cance in it, as can 227 where be foand Würmer 
paſs. | 


ed ſtrain of this ſort of Pathetic in St. Paul's ſarewel 


ſpeech to the Epheficn elders in 47 xx. What an ef-. 


ſeck it had upon his audience is plain from ver- 36 · 38. 
y poſſible to read it ſeriouſly without tears. 


firſt'book of Paradiſe Loft is a continued in- 


* 10 


ſtance bf Sublimity without paſſion. The deſeriptions of 


Satan and the other fallen angels are very grand, but ter- 
tibles, They do not ſo much exalt as terrify the imagina- 


tion. See See Mr. Addiſon's. obſervations, Wee 339. 


30 The Poet, | Longinus, as well as many other writ- 
Hrequently ſtiles Homer in an eminent manner, he 
a. as if none but be had deſeryed 3hat title. 


ne „ 


1 beg levee to N a that 3 is 2 continn- | 
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——=— (4) to raiſe ' 


nage Gee on YT tap they ſtrove, 
And place on Mn Pelion with its grove; 


That heaven itſelf thusclimb'd, might be aſſail'd, 


Baut the bolneſs of what he afterwards adds, 
js yet greater, 


Nor would ſucceſs their bold attempts have 
- fail'd, c. 


Among the orators, all cntetyiied an © ora- 
tions compoſed for pomp and ſhow, may be 
grand throughout, but yet are for the moſt 


part void of paſſion. So that thoſe orators, 


who excel in the Pathetic, ſcarcely ever ſucceed 
as Panegyriſts; and thoſe, whoſe talents lye 
chiefly at Panegyric, are very ſeldom able to 
affect the Paſſizns. But on the other hand, 

if Cecilius was of opinion, that the Pathetic 
did not contribute to the Sublime, and on that 
account judged it not worth his mention, 
is guilty of an unpardonable error. F. 


fdently aver, that nothing ſo much raiſes diſ- 
courſe, as a fine Pathos ſeaſonably applied, 


It animates a whole performance with uncom- 
mon life and ſpirit, and gives mere ann = 
force (as it were) of inſpiration, ' 


| 8 E c. 
(4) Milton bas equalled, if not excelled, theſe bold 


lines of Homer in his fight of angels. See Mr. Addijon's 


fine obſeryations upon it, S hedtator, No 333. 
| pon it, Met (1) The 


be rather a natural than an acquired qualifica- 


with generous and enlarged ideas. 
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#12; ee WAG 
SECTION IX 


BUT tho! the f — moſt eee 
theſe diviſions, I mean, Elevation of T hought, 


tion, yet we ought to ſpare no pains to educate 
our ſouls to grandeur, and impregnate them 


« But how, it will be aſked, can this be 

« done?” Why, I have hinted in another 
place, that the Sublime is an image reflected 
from the inward greatneſs of the foul. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that a naked thought with- 
out words challenges admiration, and ſtrikes 
0 þ its GRO Such is s (1) the Silence of 
Ajax 


(1 The filence de Sc. ] Dido in Virgil behaves 
with the ſame greatneſs and majeſty as Homer's Ajax. 
He diſdains the converſation of the man, who to his 
thinking, had injuriouſly defrauded him of the arms of 
Achilles ; and ſhe ſcorns to hold conference with him, 
who, in her own opinion, had baſely ſorſook her; and 
by her ſilent retreat, ſhews her reſentment, and repri- 
mands Zzeas, more than ſhe could have done in a thou · 
ſand words, 


Ula ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenedet, 
Nec magis incepto vultum ſermone movetur, 
Quan ſi dura lilex, aut ſtet "I canes. 
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Ajax in the Ody/ey, which i is angooheed ly 
noble, and far above edles +) 


| To 
Tandem ei (eg, atque inimica refugit 
la nemus Smbriferat.cto; En. vi. v. oy 


Diſdainfully ſhe lookd'; then tirding aw” 
She fix'd her eyes ao upon the ground, 
And what he looks and ſwears, regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar. 
Bot whirl'd away to ſhun his hateful ſight,  . 
1 Hid 1 in the foreſt and the ſhades of night. | Dryden. 


The Raden as well as the Grand, is expreſſed as 
ſtrongly by filence or a bare word, as in a number of pe- 
riods. There is an admirable inſtance of it in Shakeſpear's 
Fulius Caeſar, AQ 4. Sc. 4. The preceding ſcene is 
wrought up in a maſterly manner : we ſee there, in the 
trueſt light, the noble and generous reſentment of Bru- 
tus, and the haſty choler and as haſty repentance of 


— 
-& . 


Caſſius, Aﬀter the reconciliation, in the beginning of w 
the next ſcene, Brutus addreſſes bimſelf to Caſſi Tus, iff 
Bru. O Caſſu, 1 am ſick of many griefs... e 5 
Caſ. Of your philoſopby you make no uſe, - f 
If you give place to accidental evils. a 
_ Bru. No man bears ſorrow n 0 wind 5 
. Caſe Ha! Portia l—— 7, = ag 
| Bru. She is dead. ,, 5 
ct. How "exp'd I killing when I croſt you fo? 1 
Tube firoke is heavier, as it comes unexpected. The al: 
grief is abrupt, becauſe it is inexpreſſible, The heart is 5 
melted in an inſtant, and tears will ſtart at once in any | 
audience, that has generoſity enough to be moved, or h 
is capable of ſorrow and pity. | re 


When 
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To aride at excellence like Th we muſt 
naells ſuppoſe chat, which is the cauſe of it, 
Iman, zhit an orator of the tiut genfus muſt 
have no mean amd: ungenerGUeU WA of 'think- 
ug For it is impoſſible for thols;' who have 
groveling and ſervile ideas, or are engaged in 
the ſordid purſuits of life, to produce an 
thing worthy of admiration, and the peruſal 
of all, poſterity». |, Grand and ſublmerexpreſ- 
ſions: muſt flow rom them and them alone, 
whole" conceptions are ſtored! and big with 
grevtnefs: And Hence, it is, "that the greateſt 
Se Wt. yd mig ning D111%4 301340954 Q8 215 4: 
thoughts are always. uttered by the greatelk 
ſouls. When Parmenis cried, (2). © I-wauld 
B16 ch et Seo tio 2th accept 
"gh nde raved Whit coy 575 ice vanes,” 
Ihen words are 400 weak, gr colours too faint to re- 
reſent 2 Pathor,.aq tho poet will be ent, fo the paintes 
lice of Hh genia, gave Calchas a ſorrow ſul look, he then 
painted Uſy/-s more forrowſul, and afterwards her.uncle 
 Menelaus with all the grief and concern in his counte · 
9925 whighhis penail Was able to diſplay. By this gra- 
dation EMS aſs] the paſſon,, and bad . no art left 
for 0 iſtreſs of her father Agamemnon, which required 
the ltronpelt heightening of all. He therefore covered 
up his head in his garment, and left the ſpectator to 
imagine chat exceſs of angwiſh, which colours were un- 
CCC 
4 (2): «would gecepi theſe propeſals;--8c,]; There is a 
Rr eee, 4 6 3 XS $13 vFÞ 
great pap in, the'original after theſe, wards, , The ſenſe 
has been ſuppſied by the edizors, from the well-known 
records of. hiltory. The propoſals here mentioned were 
_— » G made 
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«« accept theſe propoſals, if I Was Alexander; 
Ru made this noble reply, Antfo 


would I, if I; was Parmenio/? His anſwei 
Shovel tbe eee On Dt 
So RENT A e and earth 

bi rst. ban u marks 


A 97119 


made to PER: by. 8 - 990 were bt leſs than 


his ow daughter, and half bis kingdom, to purchaſe 
peace, They would have contented Par menio, but ware 
quite too ſwall for the extenſive views of his alter. 
Dr. Pearce, in his note to this paſſage; — 
a brave reply of Ipbicratez. ., When be appeared, to an- 
ſwer an accuſation, preferred againſt him by Ariſbabbon, 
he demanded of him, Whether he would have betray- 


ed his country for a-ſum of money? Arifophor re- 


plied in the negative: . Have I then done, cried Jþhj- 
* crates, what even you would have ſcorned to do?“ 

. There i is the ſame evidence of a generous heart, 1 the 
prince of Orangen reply to the d uke of. Buckin ve ham, who, 
to incline him to an inglorious e with the French, 
demanded, what he could do iti that deſperate ſruation 
of himſelf and his country? Nor live to ſee i its ruin, 


eſe ſhort replies have moe free, ſhew's' greater 
ſoul, and make deeper impreſſions; than the moſt labour- 
ed diſcoutſes.” The foul ſeems to rouſe and collect irſelf, 
and then darts forth' at once, in the 'nobleſt aud moſt 
conſpicuous point 'of view. 4 Wen OR DES e 

(3) Lorginurhere ſets out in all the pomp and ſpirit of 
Homer, How vaſt is tlie reach of man's imagina on! and 
what avaſt idea,“ The ſpace between heaven 50 earth, K 
is here placed before ii ! Dr. P. arce | bas taken” notice 
of 2 2 a 2 2 in 13 Wiſdow of Solomon: + Thy 
— 8 aum gfty 


* 
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N marks aut: the vaſt reach ee 

0 —— Wee 
1 

f on a hoe the lies Tee dend head can, | 
a FOI GR ELL” , Page. 
8 * 87 Wo bart " Peres 44 > 64 p 
7 7 This 
n « almighty word, leaped down-—it inked the heaven, 
ſe bose ond ver dhe eirth. chap. isn, 

e * Iliad, 9. V. 443. 7 

f a) See the note to this icſeriviion of diſcord, in Mr. 
d Pope” 8 tranſlation, 4 ** has YE it ee. but 
v7 n K Th + 1 

175 bares wo! 

. a 

3; ; Sl SS PI I 8 "LA 5 
2 e gegeben, 1 
* 8 0 8 W 

1 ie le) micacion of theſe great ma- 
7 Pacy naps ee of his on genius, de- 
Ju ſeribedl che extent of ander in the greateſt pomp of ex- 
Net Melba eee ene dera fol ae: 
n, t Dieler: 1: 1. Wet: © 41 151 EI. flander,” 7 13174 
& | Whoſs head is ſharper than the ſword, hoſe tongue 
44  Out-venoms:all the Worms of Nile, whoſe breath 

if Fides on the. poſting winde, and doth belye 

ft All corners of the world. Kings, queens, and ftates, 
9 Maid, matrons, S "7 84} 
of . OTE II Gy 20 Ombeline. 

4 „ RAR ane bot Mitte drama 35 we 17 
-z0 And-Milten's deſerimian. ef denn, when be! prepares 
5. for the combat, is (according zo! Mr. Addiſon, Spectator 
Ff No gal.) eqvally ſublime with either the deſcription of 
by diſcord in Heer, or that of Fame in Virgil i 17 


Ty 13 "ys — Satan 
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iption: may wh / more quſtite be 
A domer's' geajuthertaberriitefrof 
IICOTA, 


Bur what difpariry; vt A ein tis es iin 


| 2 Heſi 0's deſcription, nehogy, if che 
em of the Shield ma may b me #5 him 


Mr T A 
cryoend vi; bagger 997 1i= ip Hürde, yrdgtenle * 
ColleMig all his figtrt, Mated bd ed Kg e 
Like Tenariff or Atlas unremoved: it 1 5 
Ils ſtature react the 80 an; dn Me * 


: Set horror put Wa e eee 2 14; in 
{4-19 91 11 al 


($5 The i image of Heſiod, here þ 45 as, 
is borrowed from low Te) Und Pre 29 7 in 15 ex- 


ceedingly naſty.. It 57 1 10 3nd. ofcourſe 


LA 
Aly 


cannot be approved þ y udgingnt.. This brings to 
my remembrance the condu Hen, i in his deſcrip- 
tion, of Sin and-Neazh,, who arg ſet if in he maſt Hor- 
ible &clorwity-.; Inothat ak la, there is indect! ſumo- 

thing loathſom 6, and fat: qualn 10 be. painted in nu: 


manner booner prin pe Jet the eincuniſtauect are 
picked out with, the niceſt ſkill, and ruiſe a rational ab- 


—äͤ 


borzencs pf fe ee e, i bovn HN 
The one ſeem d woman to the Waſte, and; air, 
But ended: ſoul in map a ſcaly fold, N 10 M 
295 Vpluminoos and · xaſt i a ſerpent arm d (fs. 
With mortal ling a bbut her middle at e 
A cry of hell- hounds never cc darkly 21d ll , 
With wide Cerberean mouths ſull loud, and rung 
wer ee e When they liſt, wood ereep, 
Tf ovgbt Aiſturb'd their nbiſe, into her womby®! 
- - And kennel there: yet there ſtill bail d und bowP'd 
Within," unſcen 10 27 10 NA 1 bare 


its. E „ Of 


Seto. YoumtheſSYFLIME. 77 
A filthy moiſture from her noſtrils lou d- 
le has not repreſented his Tmage terrible, 
but lenke end dauleot . 
T0 Me} DNG # 5 ect + 125 „ 51 On 
Lan Hed Sees Nele v. 267 N OY 
of Bead ne fays, 18101 i C 4 * bY 8 i o 
—— black it ſtood as night, 


. 1 4 9 
© Andibouk a dreadful dart. 24 10-3133; 


* 


0 pip Mita fadleloilhefs in Ales fuch Gen 
ſtances, as tend to raiſe 4 ;oſt and 2 avexlien; is 
no dhere mote viſible; than in his deſeription.of u Laar. 
Aae Bock 11th," An - inferior genius might have 
amuſed himſelf, with expatiating on the ahhy and nay» 
ſeous objects abounding in ſo horrible a ſcene, and 
written perhaps ke a forgean ratber chan u poet. But 
Milton ams only dhe paſſions) by hex Ang the miſe 
res entailed up man; in the: molt! affeting/ manner, 
and excitifiy at oe o Horrbr ut che woes of the af- 
cee and een argen 

„net MY <1 41 Immetfatdly: a place 

a mee ches appeac u, fad, noifom, Uk, te 

N Wee eb e eee ber de whole e 
poetſe, Me later part of le ſubinhe, ſolemn and rouching. 
Wie ſtar ile ani groag at. thios ſcene of miſeries, in which 
'the whole race of madkind: is perpetnally invoh ed, and 
of ſome f wn obrſcives- "muſh one * dee 
ien e e e. 

10 e ht fr of rock col 
* Dry-ey edel e & 20 ALS ißt; d. 3 my 

One ts 
n To;revarn whe ixemark...- There 5 is cn turn, 
eee Fe 
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78 "LONGINUS Sea. g. 
On che other hand, with what majeſty and 
pomp does Homer exalt his deitie s 
Far as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high. 100 
Ober the wide main extends his boundleſs eye, 
Throꝰ ſuch a ſpace of air, with thundering ſound, 
At one long leap th' immortal courſers bound +. 
Mr. Pope. 

He means the leap oſ the horſes by the 
extent of the world. And who is there, that 
conſidering the ſuperlative magnificence of this 
thought, would not with good reaſon cry om, 
that F the /ſteeds of the deity were te tale a 
ſecond leup, (6) the workd mul” wourg want 
room far „ 5 Hor 


.of terror grateful. 8 . fenlaions 
are not only produced by bright and lively objects, but 
ſometimes by ſuch as are gloomy and, ſolemn; It is not 
dhe blue ſky, the chearſu} ſun u ner: or the ſmiling land- 
ſkip, that give us all out pleaſure, ſince we axe indebted 
ſor no litile ſhare of it to the filent night, the diſtant how- 
ling wilderneſs, the, melancholy grot, the dark wood, 
and hanging precipice. What is terrible, cannot be dc- 
ſeribed too well: what is:difogreeable, ſhould nat be de- 
ſcribed at all, or at leaſt ſbould be ſtropgly ſhaded. 
When pelle drew ahe portrait of Axtigenus, who, had 
loſt an eye, he judiciouſly took bis face n profile, that 
be might hide the blemif;)+ I is the att of tbe painter to 
pleaſe, and not to offend the fight. It is the poet's, to 
male us fometimes thoughtful and ſedate, but never to 


raiſe our diſtaſte by foul and nauſeous repreſentations. 
+ Thiad. 6. v. 770. 


6 is highly worthy ofrewwen9 be Reg haFems 


here in ſpir d with the er Homer. He not only ap- 
175 proves 


benz #5. en the Subttux. 79 


How grand alſo and pompous are thoſe de- 
ſeriprions of the er ove gods! 0), 5 


. vo 34 4 & * A 25 « Wo 2 r A 244 #4 


\ N wound, 

n en ea Wen ther ing 
8 * Jae | 2 6050 1 * [a 17 85 . 

ee eee Deep 


proves and Aude this divine thonght of the poet, but 
imitates, I had almoſt ſaid, improves and raiſes it The 
ſpace, which. Homer a afſigns to every ſeap of the horſes, 
is equal to that, which the eye will rut over, when a ſpec- 
tator is placed: upon a lofly eminence, and logks towards 
the ſea, where there 1 is nothing to obſtruct the proſpect. 
This is ſufficiently great; but Loyginus has faid hat is 
greater than this, for he bounds not the leap 1 25 reach 


Mr, 


_— feen Fly . Pearce. 8 TY 


„ 1 
Fa. oy , 


„ 5 on, 

( Mitten 3deferiptign.of 905 fight of ak 14 ell 
able to ſtand a parallel with the combat of the gods in 
Homer. His Venus and Mars make a ladicrous ſort of 
appearance, aſter their deſeat by Diomed. The en Lage- 
; Ment betwern Jun and Latena has a little of the air of 
f burleſque. His commentators indeed labour heartily f in 
his defence, and diſcover fine allegories 1 under'theſe fal- 
lies of his. fancy... This may ſatisfy them, but is by 
no means a ſufficient excuſe. 15 the poet. Homer's ex- 
cellencies are indeed ſo many and ſo great, that they eaſi- 
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i ly. incline us to grow fond of thoſe few blemiſhes, which 
* care diſcernable in his poems, and to chntend that be is 
3 brood awake; wben he is actually nodding. But let ys 


p- return 1 Milten, and take notice of the ſollowing lines: 


ves — 717 18. — Now 


22 wa; 
= We 
F*_| 7 We 
- N io . 
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Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead 
Th' infernal monarch rear d his hogrid, head; 
Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune 's arm ould 
iis dark dominiens pen to the da: lay 
And pout in light on Pluto;s drear-gbodes, /. 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful eam e gods “. 


90 | r. Pope. 
© ork 1 bei Un i 5 IE bn aatrd 
Hiad. y. ver. 61. e 


461 ee ee . 22317000 

Jo oth N. o. Waka bete ole "AIM \ 
150 n clamour, ſuch, ; as heard yn 9171 n, gill now, . 
WG never; arms 0! on armour. "a ing br 85 4 
lor ible diſcard a, d, and th he madding Wheels 

f bruſen chariots 'rag'd: dire was, then n pile" 
"of conflict}, over head the di iſmal vi. 


5 off bcry., darts in flaming vollies flew, 


4 MIt 112211. 10 
Ind, flyin 9 valle ed, either mol With Bre. 
SO under fier y cope togeth ther ru 1h'q 1 W: —— 8 
„ l 44th 


Both battles main, with ruinous aſſaule _ 15 
And inextingviſhable rage: fea .1 «bait! fe 
' Keſounfedy uad ball earth! Mitel fete 


r 


5 Had to her center ſhook; — — . 7140 c b Ur oo 


The thought” or 60 fiery archich dug drawn over the 
"> armi es, by the fight of 1 5 arroꝶ » may; give tus 


925 


aer a4" 


"fome idea of Milton's s live ira; 75 92 58 
thought, v4 which i is an 12 keit 17 the reach of 
genius? g * 0 8 1 15 11 71 ine 
e earth bern hen Mk . pil. * 
—1 44 n 
- Had to ber center ſhook, er 3 14 5 "Hi 
He ſeems apprehenſſive, That the mind of bis readers ia 
a0 Hah tockedenourtr with ideas; eo ehe tem 10 my 
form 'a' notion of this battle; anll tto raiſe it che mur, * 


rtecalls to dien remenibrance ine time, ot ihdt qurt. of in | 
201 ſinit e 5 


Sect. J. * — 


wi Whazaprolpettig bers MYydriend;! (8) The 
enth. hill gpen io is cenme; N artarus jylelt 
diſcloſed to view ; the Whale wonld, in com- 

mation, and: tottering on its, baſis! and hat 
is more, Heavemand Hell, things. mortal and 
immortal, Ale compbating together and ſharing 
„the danger ef this impo important battle. But yet, 


theſe, bold eur been en len allegorieally 


undexſta We e be e and ex- 
.trayagant y; 1185 Set; Pay my 
- opinion,” v. RY he Ne 107 a detail 0 


. wounds, e eg 10 1 pr Mm,! Fu 
-prſonments, e e exics,, wath thoſe 
evils of every kind. pager. Rich ex Laguiſh, 


4 YT Wirttrom yitot ant Novel 26 55457 7 (2 has 


Allan in with it was fought before' time % was, 
Ace this viſible creation 'Sxiſted only in the preſcience 
-of God. 

1. (8) That magnificent defcripyion of 175 combat of the 
899}, cannot, poſſibly be 9791097 fr dilplayed in 9958 
+ £oncile, mare clear; or e > th han,# erg in 
_Longinus,, This is the excel ence. of a 150 exjtic, 99 5 
Df to  Siſdery 1 the excellencjes, of his anthoy 4 wy to 


able his own in "Wuſtrating them. P, Pearce. 
mee sel hits theati on rt be puels, is of 
*the ſüme opinion with Longinus: pg 1044 pig 
he im Heer of gods throw out of ous h 
-W anther; or of gods oubded, by with ad 
ee I another,” you Ws denz, 


= eee been lowed . 4 
Thy gods bad ſhone more unifurmly gteat. 
> (10) The 
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has to the u — quengaels x: his 
Free oy whos i gon 
degraded his gods into 415 : Ny Schalkes 
their conditiby worſe aal w for When 
wan is overwhelmed in ftösfbrtitges, death af. 
| fords a comfortable Dart) and feſches hit from 
miſery. But he repreſents the/infeheiy of the 
gods av everlaſting: heli Dafür. 
And how für does! he Excel ape deten. 
rions. of the combats of- the 1 When . 
bj a Fre in his true e e in 
his majeſty” prandevr,” and 

in that gelen of Neptune, — * ban 
already applaided'by FeveraFwriters: : 
** (10) Fierce as he paſt the lofry mountains nod, ? 


The foreſts ſhake; earth trembled 28 he trode, 
And ſelt the ur of in Immerts} God, Hs 


0 


(ieh Te Di oy Yai 1090 


Seripture, in 1. recti 1055 
at in which. Ban 27 57 ge 5 A of 
falms and of Job abound in fi Aide ep 


That particularly in the vote Pfa 
imlably grand : 
10 fie Joni eee ee n 
1 allo be hills moved, andiwere: ſhaken, becauſe; be 
,* was uroth. -,, There, went up a ſmoke. out of his no- 
e ſtrits, and ſire ont of his mouth devoured: coal were 
40 Kindled at e. He. bowed the heavens alſo and came 
« down, and darkneſs was under his feet. And he rode 
e upon a Cherub, and did fly, and came flying upon the 
4 vingt oſ the wind. ro eee eee 


iy Ga 195 00 1 75 
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His whirling whetla che glaſſy ſur ſace ſweep; 
Th enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 


72 185 around him on the watry, ways; 5! 


And heavy. whales in aukward r e 
e 


q $4 404 


Sis 16g, OD 


he Wuters Taw thee, O God, the Ulber bw hike; 
« and were afraid; che depths alſb were troubled: The 


arrous went abroad... [The voice of thy thunder was 
6 bc round. about; the ligbtainge ſhone upon the 

ground, t the earth was moved and ſhook withal.. Thy, 
« Way is id the ſex, and” thy Paths in the feat wa- 
a ters, and thy footſteps are not known. n 

And in general, Wherever there i is any deſcription of 
the works of omnipotence, or the exccllence'of the di- 


vine Being, the ſame yeigi of fublimity is-always to be 
diſcern'd.-. nN in this vie the 
X 


following Haalnu, xlvi, Ixviu, vi, xcvi, xc, civ, 
exiv, exxxix, cxlvili. allo the lid cbapter of Habul- 


444, and the deſcrigtipn of the Son of och enen 


of Revelations, chap, ix. 11). 

- Copying ſuch ſublime i images in the. apices 1 of 
Scripnre,, and heating his imagination with the combat 
of the gods in Hamer, bus made Milian ſbereed ſo welt 
in his fight of Angels. If Homer deſerve ſuch vaſt ent 
comiums from the critics, for deſcribing Neptune with ſo 
much pomp, and magnifſcence, bow. can we ſuſſiciently 
admire thoſe divine WOO SY Milton gives of 
the Meffiab. 76 $6, ANY «Ve ET 5 


1) He on the wings __ Cherub Wy rin, 
n be chryſtallia fy, in ſaphit thron 100 p 
-- Muſtrioos far and wide, _—— — err yp * 
en him po- i vine his wy Pierre r 25 = 

0 t 


43 tes 


clouds 3 ms eee the air thundered, and thine- 
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The fea ſubſiding ſptgadi a leveb plain, 
Exulis: and owns the monarehof the main: 
The panimg waves befbrechie dourſers By 5 - 2D, 
eee che axle d y. 
2 . a Mr. Pepe. 


(a 1)- 80 ee He. 7500 4 c 1 ide a0 


8 99 perſon, having, oosceived'a juſt idea 
ok; the: power. of God, expreſſed it 
in the beginting of "tis © Era e the God 
ald e Let there be light, 
* and Hire Was A 1 5 be, and 
1 700 earth.vg Was.“ dent b e. bl. Ai bas gea5nt * 


* „ $3240 2108 13: 5 452 8 1 
** 'his cs "HIS hills veti 1d 
Bach td his place, they heard his voice ge 
_ ee Heav/nchiz:wonted ace rene wel 5 
„Aud with freſh flewrets ul e ENTg a 
*Niado r 8-4. Semi, 3. 
Kr) This, dite palfage Mag furniſted a hah, for 
many of thoſe who are willing to de thon br critics, fo 
ſew their perttiefs' and ftapiliry at once,” Tho“ bright 
as thelight of which it ſpeaks; they ate b blind to 1a koa, 
and wilt not; dlfrerh its Bubfimity. Some petehd that 
Longiuus no rc this paffage, Oe dan e. 
red'ity unch that he fever 742d M267, tf“ he bas left fo 
candid an acknowledgment of his merit. by fuch cont: 
pany, ſome, no doubt, will be ſurprized' to fad the names 
of Huzt and Le 2 They have examined, ts en to 
f pieces, and ſiſted: as long as they were able, vel they 
cannot find it 77 It is ples. ay they, andichere- 
fore not grand. They have tried it by law of Harace 
e therefore condemn t. 
Boileau 


Cl 
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I hope my friend will not think me tedi- 
dious, i I add another quotation from the 
Poet, in regard to his mortals; that you may 
ſee, how-he accuſtoms us to mount along 
wich him to heroic grandeur. A thick and 
impenetrable cloud of darkneſs had on a ſud- 
den enveloped the Grecian army, and ſuſpend- 


ed the battle. Ajax, perplexed what courſe 
to take, prays Gus fo 


e 


Accept a wartior's pray” ”. . Jove; 
This cloud of darkneſs from the Greeks remove; 
Give us but light, and let us ſee our foes, 


Well bravely fall, tho Fove himſelf oppole. 


The ſentiments of Ajax are here patheti- 
cally expreſſed: it is Ajax himſelf, He begs 
not for life 6A OE like that would be be- 


neath 
+ Iliad, p ver. Gs i | 

Beileau undertook its defence, and has callendly per- 
formed i it, He ſhews them, that Simplicity of expreſſion 

is ſo far from being oppoſed to Sublimity, that it is 
frequently the cauſe and foundation of it (and indeed 
there is not a page in ſcripture, which abounds not with 
inſtances to ſtrengthen this remark.) Horace's law, that 
a beginning ſhould be unadorned, does not by any means 
forbid it to be grand, ſince Grandeur conliſts not in 

ornament and dreſs. He then ſhews at large, that 

whatever noble and majeſtic expreſſion, elevation of 
thought, and importance of event can contribute to Sub- 
Hmity, may be found united in 7his paſſage. Whoever 
bas the cvriolity to fee 25 9 of this diſpute, 
leau may 


86 LONGINUS. S. 5 


neath a hera. But becauſe in that 
he could diſplay his valour in no illuſtri 
exploit, and his great heart was unable to 
brook à fluggilh inactivity in the field of 
action, he only prays for light, not doubting 
to aun . fall wien ome notable -perfor- 
manee, 


may find it in the edition of Boileas' $ works: i in four 
Volumes 129. | 
It is however remarkable, that tho? Monſieur Huet will 
not allow the Sublimity of this Paſſage i in Meſes, yet he 
extols the following in the xxxiii Palm: e For he ſpake, 
« and it was done; he commanded, and it ftood faft.” 
There is a particularity in the manner of quoting 25 
paſſage by Longinus, which I think has hitherto eſcaped 
Oran. “god faid,--What?--Let there be light, c. 


That Interrogation between the narrative part and the 
words of the Almighty himſelf, carries with it an air of 5 


reverence and veneration. It feems deſigned to awaken 


the reader, and 1 his awful attention to the voice ind | 


the great Creator. 

Inſtances of 1615 maj jeſlic fnalicity al grau- 
deur, are to be met with in great plenty thro! the ſacred 
writings. Such as St. John xi. 43. © Lazarus, eme forth.“ 


St. Matt. viii, 3. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſt make- 


cc me clean, —I _—_ be thau clean.“ And St. Mart iy, 
39. where Chriſt huſhes the tumuliuous ſea into a calm, 
with, © Peace (or rather, be ſilent) be till.“ The waters 
(ſays a eritic, Sacred Claſſics, ps 325.) heard that voice, 
which commanded univerſal nature into being. They. 
ſunk at his command, who has the ſole privilege of ſay- 
ing to that unrulyelement, © Hitherwo ſhah thou paſs, and 


© no farther; Here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtopped. 2 
* Ilia 
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mance, the? Jove himſelf ſhould oppoſe his 
efforts. - Hete Homer, like a briſk and fa- 
rourable gale, renews and ſwells the fury of 
the battle; he is as warm and impetavus as his 
heroes ate, or e ee ee aher 


With ſuch a dong rage bis ſteps 8 

As when the god of battles ſhakes his lance, 

Or baleful flames on ſome thick foreſt caſt, 
Swift marching lay the wooded mountain — : 
Around his mouth a foamy moiſture ſtands *, 


Vet Homer himſelf ſhews in the Oayſey 


(what I am going to add is nereffary on ſe- 
veral accounts) that when a great genius is in 
decline, a fondneſs for the fabulous clings faſt 
J to age. Many arguments may be brought to 
prove, that this poem was written after the 
Hiad, but this eſpecially, that in the Odyſſey 
he has occaſionally mentioned the ſequel + 
thoſe calamities, which began at Troy, as ſo 

epiſodes of that fatal war; and that he 
mtroducesthols terrible dangers and horrid diſ- 
alters, as formerly un by tis heroes. 
For in reality, tlie Ody ey is no more thay 
the epilogue of the Zhad. | - 


'There warlike #jax, thefe Heber? lies 
Patroclus there; a man divinely wiſe ; 
There too my deareſt fon 5 


1 


mad. o ver. zog. 5 Odyf. 9. ver. 109. 
| "WY (12) Never 
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It proceeds, I ſuppoſe, from the ſame rea- 
ſon, that having wrote the IJliad in the youth 
and vigour of his genius, he has furniſhed it 
with continued ſcenes of action and combat; 
whereas, the greateſt part of the Odyſſey is 
ſpent in narration, the delight of old-age. 
(12) So that in the Odyſſey, Homer may with 


Juſtice be reſembled to the aan ſun, whoſe 
| gran- 
(120 Never did any criticiſm equal, much leſw-exceed, 
this of Longinus in Sublimity. He gives his opinion, that 
Homer's Odyſſey, being the work of his old age, and 
written in the decline of his life, and in every reſpect 
equal to the Iliad, except in violence and impetuoſity, 
may be reſembled to rhe ſetting ſun, whoſe grandeur cen- 
tinues the ſame, tho its rays retain not the ſame ſervent 
beat. Let us here take a view of Longinus, whilſt be 
points out the beauties of the beſt writers, and at the 
ſame time his own, Equal himſelf to the moſt celebrated 
authors, he gives them the eulogies due to their merit. 
He not only judges his predeceſſors by the true laws and 
ſtandard of good-writing, but leaves poſterity in himſelf a 
model and pattern of genius and judgment. Dr. Pearce. 
This fine compariſon of Homer to the Sun, is certainly 

an honour to Poet and Critic. It is a fine reſemblance. 
great, beautiful, and juſt. He deſcribes Homer in the 
e elevation of thought, as Homer himſelf would have 

ſet off his heroes. Fine genius will ſhew its ſpirit, and 
in every age and climate diſplay its natural inherent vi- 
gour. This remark will, I hope, be a proper introduction 
to the following lines of Milion, where Grandeur, im- 
ired and in decay, is deſcribed by an alluſion to the 
Sun in eclipſe, by which our ideas are wonderfully raiſed 


to a ER of what it was in all its glory. 
TANNED he, 
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grandeur ſtill remains, without the mcridian 
beat of his beams. The ſtile is not ſo grand 
and 


9 


ey 7 Wawa the reſt 
| In ſhape and gſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r: his form not yet had loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 
Leſs than Arch-angel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 
Of glory ot ſcur d: As when the Sun new-ris'n 
Looks thro' the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the Moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds | 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ;, darken'd fo, yet ſhone 
Above them all th' Arch-angel. 


© That horrible grandeur, in which Milton arrays his 
devils throvghout his poem, is an honourable proof of 
the ſtretch of his invention, and the ſclidity of his judg- 
ment. Taſ, in his gth Canto, has opened a council of 
devils, but his deſcription of them is frivolous and 
puerile, ſavouring too much of old womens tales, and 
the fantaſtic dreams of ignorance, He makes ſome of 


them walk upon the feet of beaſts, and drefſes out their 


reſemblance of a human head with twiſting ſerpents in- 
ſtead cf hair, horns ſprout upon their forcheads, and 
after them they drag an immenſe length of a tail. It is 
true, when he makes his Pluto ſpeak (for he has made 
uſe of the old poetical names) he ſupports his character 
with a deal of ſpirit, and puts ſuch words and ſentiments 
into his mouth as are properly diabolical. His Devil talks 
ſomewhat like Milton's, but looks not with half that 
horrible pomp, that height of obſcured glory. 


9s LONGINUS Sect. 9. 
and majeſtic: as that of the Hiad; the Su kimĩty 
not continued with ſo much fpirĩt, nor ſe uni- 
formly noble; the tides of paſſion flow not 
along with ſo much profuſion, nor do they 
harry away the reader in fo rapid a current. 
There is not the fame volubility and quick 
variation of the phraſe; nor is the work em- 
belliſhed with ſo many ſtrong and expreſſive 
images. Yet like the ocean, whoſe very 
ſhores when. deſerted by the tide, mark out 
how wide it ſometimes flows, fo Homer's ge- 
nius, hen ebbing into all thoſe fabulous and 
incredible ramblings of Uly/zs, ſhews plainly 
how ſublime it once had been. Not that I 
am forgetful of thoſe ſtorms, which are de- 
ſeribed in fo terrible a manner, in feveral parts 
of the Ocyſſey; of Ulyſes's adventures with 
the Cyclop, and ſome other inſtances of the 
true Sublime, No; I am ſpeaking indeed of 
old-age, but tis the old-age of Hamer. Hows 
ever it is evident from the whole ſeries of the 
Odyſſey, that there is far more narration in it, 
than action. 
T have digreſſed thus 8 for the fake 
of ſhewing, that, in the decline of their vi- 
gour, the greateſt genius's are apt to turn 
aſide unto triffes, Thoſe ſtories of ſhutting 
up the winds in a bag; of the men in Circe”s 
illand 


9. 


iſland metamor phoſed into ſwine, whom (13) 
Zoilus calls, little ſqueaking pigs; of Fupiter's 
being nurſed by the doves like one of their 
young; of Ulyſſes in a wreck; when he took 
no ſuſtenance for ten days; and thoſe incre- 
dible abſurdities concerning the death of the 
fuitors : all theſe are undeniable inſtances of 
this in the Odyſſey. (14) Dreams indeed they 
are, but ſuch as even ove might dream. 
Accept, my friend, in further excufe of this 
digreſſion, my deſire of convincing you, that 
a decreaſe of the Patbetic in great orators and 
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poets 


(13) Zothus.] The moſt infamons name of a certain 
author of 'Thracian extraction, who wrote a treatiſe a- 
gainſt the Liad and Odyjey of Moner, and intitled it, 
Homes's Reprimand : which ſo exaſperated the people 
of that age that they put the author to death, and facri- 
ficed him as it were to the injured genius of Homer. 
His enterprife was certainly too daring, his puniſhment 
undonbtedly too ſevere. Dr. Pearce. 08 

(14) After Longinus had thus ſummed up the imper- 
ſections of Homer, one might imagine, from the uſual 
bitterneſs, of critics, that a heavy cenſure would imme- 
diately follow. But the true Critic knows how to par- 
don, to excuſe, and ta extenuate. Such conduct is un- 
common, but juſt, We ſee by it at once the worth of 
| the author, and the candour of the judge. With per- 
ſons of ſo generous a bem, his Tranſlator has fared as 
well as Homer, © Mr. Pope's faults (in that performance) 
ts ace the faults of a nnn, but his beauties are the beau- 
< ties of an angel. Eſſay on the Qdyſſey. 

(15) The 
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poets often ends in the (15) moral kind of 


writing. Thus the Odyſſey furniſhing us with 
rules of morality, drawn from that courſe of 
life, which the ſuitors lead in the palace of 
Uly/es, has in ſome degree the air of a Comedy, 
where the various manners of men are inge- 


niouſly and faithfully deſcribed. 


(15) The word moral does not fully give the idea of 
the original word iv, but our language will not furniſh 
any other that comes ſo near it, Ihe meaning of the 
paſſage is, that great authors in the youth and fire of 
their genius, abound chiefly in. ſuch paſſions, as are 
ſtrong and vehement; but in their old · age and decline, 
they betake themfelves to ſuch, as are mild, peaceable, 
and ſedate, Art firſt they endeavour to move, to warm, 
to tranſport ; but afterwards to amuſe, delight, and per- 
ſuade. In youth, they ſtrike at the imagination; in age, 
they ſpeak more to our reaſon; For tho” the paſſions are 
the ſame in their nature, yet, at different ages, they dif- 
fcr in degree. Love, for inſtance, is a violent, hot, and 
impetuous paſſion ; E/teem is a ſedate, and cool, and 


peaceable affection of the mind. The youthful fits and 


tranſports of the former, in progreſs of time, ſubſide and 
ſettle in the latter. So a Storm is different from a Gale, 
tho' both are wind. Hence it is, that bold ſeenes of acti- 
on, dreadful alarms, affecting images of terror, and ſuch 
violent turns of paſſion, as require a ſtretch of fancy to 


expreſs or to conceive, employ the vigour and maturity 


of youth, in which conſiſts the nature of the Pathetic ; 
but amuſing narrations, calm deſcriptions, dehghtful land- 
| ſkips, and more even and peaceable affections, are agree- 


able in the ebb of life, and therefore more frequently at- 


tempted 


SEC- 


Sea. 10. on the SUBLIME. _: 


$ECTION = 


LE T us conſider next, whether we cannot 

find out ſome other means, to infuſe Sublimi- 
ty into our writings. Now, as there are no 
ſubjects, which are not attended by ſome ad- 
herent Circumſtances, an accurate and judicious 
choice of the moſt ſuitable of theſe Circum- 
ſtances, and an ingenious and ſkilful connexi- 
on of them into one body, muſt neceſſarily 
produce the Sublime, For what by the judi- 
cious choice, and what by- the. ſkilful con- 
nexion, they cannot but very much affect the 
imagination. 

Sappho is an inſtance of ls, who having 
obſerved the anxieties and tortures inſeparable 
to jealous love, has collected and diſplayed 
them all with the moſt lively exactneſs. But 
in what particular has ſhe ſhewn her excel - 

lence? In ſelecting thoſe circumſtances, which 
ſuit beſt with her ſubject, and afterwards con- 
gy them NEE with ſo much art, 

_ Bleſt 
tewpred, and more faceefifully expreſſed by a declining 
genius. This is the moral kind of writing here menti- 
oned, and by theſe particulars is Homer's Odyſſey diſtin- 
guiſhed from his 1/iad. The rv and 50 fo frequent- 
ly uſed, and ſo important in the Greek critics, are fully 
plied: by Quindilian, in the ſixth book of his Iz 


ſiitut. Orat. 
| (1) There 
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| Bleſt as ch' immortal gods is he, 
= The youth who fondly ſits by thee, © 
Wl And hears, and ſees x Siu all the white 
A Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. - 

Twas this depriv'd my foul of reſt, 
And rais'd fuch tumults in my dreaſt ; 
For while I gaz d, in tranſport toſt, 

My breath was gone, my yoice was wy 


My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flame 

Nan quick thro' all my vital frame; 
O' er my dim eyes a darkneſs ang ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


WU dewy damps my limbs were chilbd; 

„ My blood with gentle horrors thrilpd; 22 

Hl My feeble pulſe forgot to play, — 4 
=- Tainted, ſunk, and dy'd away (1). Puig py 


Ate you not ante, my friend, to find The 


| how in che Tame moment as bs af on for mY 
#4 | | | her 8 Lucr 
1. >. OJ There is a line at the end of this Ode of Sappho T 
I 1 | in the original, which is taken no notice of in the tranſ- Spec 
1 lation, becauſe the ſenfe is compleat without it, and if has ; 


", admitted, it would throw confuſion on the whole. 

12 The title of this Ode in Linus in the fragments of 
Safpho, is, To the beloved fair; and it is the right. For 
Plutarch (to omit the teſtimonies of many others) in his 
Erolicon, has theſe words: The beautiſul Sapphs ſays, 


** that at ſight of her beloved fair, her voice was ſup» 
« preſſed, 
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her ſoul, her body, her ears, her t ue, her 
eyes, pa all of them as much abſent 


from 


«c preſſed, Kc. * Belides, Strabo and oy} FSH tell us, 
that the name of this fair one was Dorica, and that ſhe 
was loved by Charaxus, Sappbo's brother. Let us then 
ſuppoſe that this Dorica, Sappbo's infamous paramour, 
receives the addreſſes of QMaraxut, and admits him into 
her company as ber laver. This very moment Sappho 
unexpectedly enters, and ſtruck at what ſhe ſces, feels 
tormenting emotions. In this Ode thereford, ſhe endea- 
vours to expreſs that wrath, Jealouſy, and anguiſh, which 
diſtracted her with ſuch variety of torture. This in my 
opinion is the ſubject of the Ode. And whoever joins in 
ny ſentiments, cannot but diſapprove the following ver- 
ſes in the French tranſlation by Boileas : 


—dans Jes doux tranſports on $ 'rgare mon ame: 
And, 
je tombe dans des PEIRY ee 


The word dow will in no wiſe expreſs the rage and diſ- 
traction of Sappho's mind. It is always uſed in a contrary 
ſenſe, Catullus has tranſlated this ode almoſt verbally, and 
Lucretiys has imitated it in his third book. Dr. Pearce. 
The Engliſh tranſlation I have borrowed from the 
Spedator, No 229. It was done by Mr. Philips, and 
has been very much applauded, tho the following Wh 


For while I gaz'd, i tranſport toſt, 
and this, 
My blood with gentle borrors thrill'd, 


will: be liable to the ne eure n iB $ douces 
angeeers. 
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from her, as if they had never belonged to tog 
her? And what contrary effects does ſhe feel ſhe 


to- ſhe 

A critique on \ this ode may be hs in the ſame Shecta- to 

4 tor. It has-been- admired in all ages, and beſides the nat 

5 imitation of it by Catullus, and Lucretias, a great reſem- | 
#1 blance of it is eaſily perceiveable i in Horace's Ode to Ly- 

i: dia, 1.1. o. 13. and in Virgil's Eneid, lib. 4. was 

| Longinus attributes its beauty to the judicious choice paſſ 

| of thoſe circumſtances, which are the conſtant, tho' ſur- cloy 

[| prizing attendants upon love. It is certainly. a paſſion, it is 

i that has more prevalent ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, it je 

and affects the mind with a bremer diverſity of impreſſ- ther 

ons than any other. plain 

| Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of Gght ; ; | how 

1 Being purg d, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes : that 

= Being vext, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers tears: man 

b | What is it elſe? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, - joye 

E |: A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet. | And 

|. | Shakeſpear in Romeo and Juliet. coup 

= The qualities of love are certainly very proper for the T 

þ management of a good poet. It is a ſubject on which 7 

'Y many may ſhine in different lights, yet keep clear of all 7 

4 ö that whining and rant, witch which the ſtage is continu- * 

4 ally peſtered. The ancients have ſcarcely meddled with 3 

4 paſſi 

5 | it in any of their” tragedies. Shakeſpear has ſhewn it, in * 

A almoſt all its degrees, by different characters in one or Cant 

other of his plays. Otuay has wrought it up finely in 2 


1 the Orphan, to raiſe our pity. Dryden expreſſes its 
| thoughtleſs violence very well, in his All for Love. by fi 
=. Mr. Addiſon has painted it both ſucceſsful and unfortu- a 


the t) 
nate, with the higheſt judgment, in his Cato. char: 
But Adam and Eve, in Milton, are the fineſt picture of ways 


conjugal love, that ever was drawn. In ther it is true 
warmth 


% 
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together? She glows, ſhe chills, ſhe raves, 
ſhe reaſons; now ſhe is in Fumults, and now 
ſhe is dying away. In a word, ſhe ſeems not 
to be attacked by one alone, but by a combi- 
nation of the na violent n 
All 


warmth of affection, without the violence or fury of 
paſſion ; a ſweet and reaſonable tenderneſs, without any 
cloying or inlipid fondneſs. In its ſerenity and ſun · ſhine, 
it is noble, amiable, endearing, and innocent. When 
it jars and goes out of tune, as on ſome occaſions it will, 
there is anger and reſentment. He is gloomy, /he com- 
plains and wceps, yet love has till its force. Eve knows 
how to ſybmit, and Adam to forgive. We are pleaſed 
that they have quarrelled, when we ſee the agreeable 
manner, in which they are reconciled. They have en- 
joyed Proſperity, and will mare Adverſity together. 
And the lalt ſcene, in which we behold this unfortunate 
couple is when, 

They hand in hand with wandring ſteps and flow 

Thro' Eden take their ſolitary way. f | 


Tafſs i in his Gieruſalemme liberata has loſt no opportu- 
nity of embelliſhing his poem with ſome incidents of this 
paſſion. He even breaks in upon the rules of Epic, by 


introducing the epiſode of Olindo and Sophronia in his ad 


Canto: ſor they never appear again in the poem, and 
have no ſhare in the action of it. Two of his great per- 
ſonages are a Husband and Wife, who fight always fide 
by ſide, and die together. The power, the allurements, 
the tyranny of beauty is amply diſplayed in the coquettiſh 
character of Armida, in the 4th Canto. He indeed al- 


ways ſhews the effects of the paſſion in true colours; 
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9 LONGINUS Ses. 10. 
All che ſymptoms of this kind are true ef- 
fects of jealous love; but the excellence of 
this Ode, as I obſerved before, conſiſts in the 
judicious choice and connexion of the moſt 
notable circumſtances, And it proceeds from 
his due application of the moſt formidable in- 
cidents, that the Poet excels ſo much in de- 
ſcribing tempeſts. (2) The author of the poem 
on the Armaſpians doubts not but theſe lines 
are great and full of terror. 


ve pow'rs, what madneſs! How on | ſhips ſo frail 
(Tremendous thought !) can thoughileſs mor- 
tals ſail ? 


For 


but then he does more, he refines and plays upon then 
. with fine-ſpun conceits. He flouriſhes like Ovid on every 
little incident, and recalls our attention from the poem, 
to take notice of the poet $ wit. This might be writing 
in the /ta/ian taſte, but it is not nature. Homer was 
above it, in his fine characters of Hectet and Andromac he, 
Ulyfes and Penelope. The judicious Virgil has rejected 
it, in his natural picture of Dido. Milton has followed 
and improved upon his great maſters, with dignity and 
judgment. 
(2) Ariſieus the Proconngſian is ſaid to have wrote 3 
poem call'd Ar H, or, of the affairs of the Arima- 
ſpians, a Scythian people, ſituated far from any ſea. The 
lines here quoted ſeem to be ſpoken by an Arimaſpian, 
wandering how men dare truſt themſelves in ſhips, and 
endeavouring to deſeribe the ſeamen in the extremities 
of a ſtorm, Dr. Pearce, 


(3) There 
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For ſtormy ſeas they quit the pleaſing plain, 
Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidit the main. 
Far o'er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, 
And wander oceans in purſuit of woe. 
No eaſe their hearts, no reſt their eyes can find, 
On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their 
_ mind; 
Sunk are their ſpirits, while their arms they rears 
And gods are * with their fruitleſs pray'r. 
Mr. Pope. 


Eve ry impartial reader will diſeern that theſe 
lines are florid more than terrible. But how 


does Homer raiſe a deſcription, to mention only 
ene example amongſt a thouſand ! 


— (3) He burſts upon them all: 
Burſts as a wave that from the cloud impends, 
And fyyell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; 
White 


© There is i a defripion of a tewpeſt in the eviith 
P/alm, which runs in a very high vein of Sublimity, and 


has more ſpirit in it than the applauded deſcriptions i in 
the authors of antiquity; becauſe when the. ſtorm is in 
all its rage, aud the danger become extreme, almighty 
Power is introduced to calm at once the roaring main, 
and give preſervation to the-miſerable diſtreſſed, It ends 
in that fervency of devotion, which. ſuch grand occur- 
rences are fitted to raiſe in the mindsof the thoughtful. 


He commandeth and raĩſeth the ſtormy wind, which 


* lifteth up the waves thereof, They mount up to hea» 


ven, they go down again to the depths; their ſoul is 
* melted ney becauſe of trouble. They reel to and 
+4 © ſto 
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| White are the decks with foam; the winds alond 


Howl o'er the maſts, and ſing thro” ev'ry ſhroud: 

Pale, trembling, tir d the ſailors freeze with fears, 

And inſtant death on ev'ry wave Pony wc tek 
Mr. Pope. 


VE 


7 Tliad, o. ver. 624. 


5 fro like a drunken man, and are at their wits- hd. 
Then they cry-unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
« he bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. He maketh 
« the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the waves thereof are ſtill. 
Then are they glad, becauſe they be quiet; ſo he 
bringeth them unto their deſired haven. Oh that men 
« would praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs, and for his 
e wonderful works to the children of men! 


. Shakeſpear has, with inimitable art, made uſe of a 
ſtorm in his tragedy. of King Lear, and continued it thro? 
feven ſcenes. In reading it, one ſces the piteous condi- 
tion of thoſe who are 'expos'd to it in open air; one 
almoſt hears the wind and thunder, and beholds the 
| flaſhes of lightning. The anger, fury, and paſſionate ex- 
clamations of Lear himſelf ſeem to rival the ſtorm, which 
is as outrageous in his breaſt, inflamed and ulcerated by 
the barbarities of his daughters, as in the elements them- 
ogg We view bim 


Contending with the fretful 3 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, 
That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his white hair, 
Which the impetuous blaſts with eyeleſs rage 
Catch in their fury | | 


We afterwards ſce the diſtreſſed old man expoſed to all 


the 
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 Aratus has attempted a reſinement upon 
che laſt thought, and turned it thus, 


A gender Plank preſerves theta from their fate +. 


But inſtead of increaſing the terror, 3 only 
la we mines N and Ane he ſets 


57 a 
. 6 - 1 13 


the ladlemendies of the OY 715 itſelf! in burry 
and diſorder, but he as violent and boiſterous as the ſtorm. 


Rumble thy betly-full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Not rain, wind, thander, fire are my daughters; 
I tax not you, ye clements,——— "Po OR 


And 9 alter, 


| Let the great _ | 
That keep this dreadful thund'ring o'er our beads; 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhbipt of juſtice, Hide thee, thon mus, 
Thou perjur d, and thou ſimular man of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous: caitiff, ſhake to pieces, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming 
Haſſ praQtis'd' on man's life. Cloſe pent-vp guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace 3 


1: The-ftoxm fil comtinuet, and the no ee man is 
forced along the open heath, to take ſhelter in a wretched 
bhovel. There the poet has laid new incidents, to ſtamp 
freſh terror on the imagination, by lodging Edgar in it 

N N * The * of the old king are ſo tur- 

of 1 1 3 I. he 


12 Aral Phanomen, ver.” 299+ 
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162 LONGINUS Sed. 
a bound to the mpending danger, by " 
Ta plank preſerves them, thus baniſhing their 
deſpair, But the Poet is ſo far from confining 
the danger of his failors, that he paints -1:5g 
m a moſt it deſperate | ſituation, while they are 
only not frraHowed up in every wave, Md have 
death before their eyes as faſt as they eſcape 
It. WO Nay more, the danger is diſcerned in 
the 


bolent, that he will not be perſuaded to take any refuge. 
When honeſt Kent intreats him to go in, be cries, 2 


Prithee go in chyſelf, ſeek thy own euſt; L 

This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder | 

On things would hurt me more—-— * 

Nay, get thee in; I'll pray, and then T'll 3 
Poor naked wretehes, whereſoe'er you are, | 
That 'bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm t 

How ſhall. your houſtlefs heads, and unſed = wh 
Tour loop'd and window'd raggednefs, defend you 


From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ?-—--Oh! I bave ta'ew 


Too little care of this? Take phyfic, pomp, 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretehes feel, | 
That thon-mayſt ſhake the ſuperſſux to hem, 
Aud ſhew the heav'ns more Jill, or . 


The miſeries and diſorders of Lear andEdyar s are then 


painted with ſuch judicious horror, that every ĩmaginati- 


on maſt be ſtrongly affected by ſuch: tempeſts in reaſon 


and nature. I have quoted thoſe paſſages, which hade 


the moral reflexions in them, ſence they add ſolemnity 
do the terror, and alarm at once a variety of paſhons.. 
(A4) Ney more the danger, & e.] I have given this 


ſentence ſuch a warm ge I 2 would be molt — 
to 
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che very hurry and confuſion of the words; 
the verſes are toſſed up and down with the 
ſhip; the haxſhneſs and jarring of the ſylla- 
bles give us a lively image of the ſtorm, and 
e eee is in dels terrible and 
furious 
It is by Weed N that „ 
hen ſucceeded ſo well in deſcribing a wreck ; 
and Demoſthenes, where he relates * the Dn 
fuſions at Athens, upon arrival of ill news. 
(5) © It was (gart * in the evening, c.“ 1 


to 18 "TELLS and have omidece'the following wopla, 
which occur in the original: Beſides, he bas forcibly 
united. ſome prepoſitions that are naturally averſe to 
* union, and heaped them one upon another, dr © Ja- 
artis. By this means, the danger is diſcern'd, „Sc. 
The beauty, Longinus here commends in Homer of 

making the words correſpond with. the ſenſe, is one of 
the molt excellent, that can be found in compolition. 
The. many and refined obſervations of this. pature in 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, are an evidence, how ex- 
eeedingly ſond the ancients were of it There ſhould be 
a ſlile of ſound as well as of words, but ſuch a ſtile depends 
on a great command of language, and a muſical car. We 
ſee a great deal of it in Milton, but in Mr. Pope it appears 
Ne It would be . _—_— lince 
on, de Corona. 

WY Th whole paſſage „puh, oration. runs 
thus 'Þ | 


202 „ne 1 when : a courier brought. era. 
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I may ſpeak by a figure, they reviewed the 
forces of their ſubjeQs, and culled out the 
flower of them, with this caution, not to place 
any mean, or indecent, or coarſe expreſſion in 
ſo choice a body. For ſuch expreſſions are 
like mere patches, or unſightly bits of matter, 
which in this'edifice of grandeur entirely con- 
found the fine proportions, mar the ſymmetry, 
= deform the pany of the whole. 


$ECTION: Al. 


THERE is another virtue bearing great 
aa to the former, which they call Ampli- 
fication; 


« the 3 of the april of Elatea. Immediately 
they aroſe, tho' in the midſt of their repaſt. Some of 
« them hurried away to the Forum, and driving the 
« tradeſmen out, et fire to their ſhops. Others fled to 
« advertiſe the commanders of the army of the newe, 


% and to ſummon the public herald, The whole city 


« was full of tumult. On the morrow, by break of day, 
« the magiſtrates convene the ſenate. You, gentlemen, 
6 obey'd the ſummons. Before the public council pro- 
« ceeded to debate, the people took their feats above, 
„When the ſenate were come in, the magiſtrates laid 
ce open the reaſons of their meeting, and produced the 
* courier. He confirmed their report. The herald de- 
«© manded aloud, who would harangne? No body roſe 


up. The herald repeated the queſtion ſeveral times. 


In vain: No body roſe up; no body harangued ; tho 
— all the commanders of the army were chere, tho the 
orators 


fication; whenever (the topics, on which we 
write or debate, admitting of ſeveral begin- 
nings, and ſeveral pauſes in the periods) the 
great incidents, heaped one upon another, aſ- 
cend by a continued gradation to a fummit 
of grandeur (1). Now this may be done to 
enoble what is familiar, to aggravate what is 
wrong, to increaſe the ſtrength of arguments, 

. to 


« orators were preſent, tho'-the common voice of our 
« country joined in the petition, and demanded an ora- 
tion ſor the public ſafety.” 

(1) Lucan has put a very grand Anlfcation in the 
mouth of Cato: 
Etſtue dei ſedes, niſi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et coelum, et virtus? Superos quid quærimus ultra? 
Jupiter eſt, quodcunque vides, quocunque movebis. 


There is a very N one in archbiſhop Ti/lotſon's 
12h ſermon. 1 

4% Tis pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe that 
« js to excel many others : *Tis pleaſant to grow better, 
« becauſe that is to excel ourſelves : Nay, tis pleaſant 
« eyen to mortify and ſubdue our luſts, becauſe that is 
« victory: Tis pleafant to command our appetites'and 
& paſſions, and to keep them in due order, within the 
6 bounds of reafon and religion, becauſe this is empire. 

But no author amplifies in ſo noble a manner as St. 


Paul. He riſes gtadually from Earth to Heaven, from 


mortal Man to God himſelf. *< For all things are yours, 
e whether Paul, or Apollos, or.Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things preſent, or things to come: 
« all are yours; and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's. 
1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. See alſo Rom. viii. 29, 30. and 38, 39. 
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to ſer actions in their true light, or ſkilfully 
to manage a 
beſides. But the orator muſt never forget this 
maxim, that in things however amplified, 
there cannot be perfection, without a ſenti- 
ment which is. truly ſublime, unleſs when wo 
are to move compaſſion, or to make things 
appear as vile and contemptible. But in all 
other methods of Ampli cation, if you take 
away the ſublime meaning, you ſeparate as it 
were the ſoul from the body. For no ſooner 
are they deprived of this neceſſary ſupport, 
but they grow dull and languid, loſe all their 
vigour and nerves. FO 

What I have faid now differs from what 
went immediately before, My deſign was 
then to ſhew, how much a judicious choice 
and an artful connexion of proper incidents 
heighten a ſubject. But in what manner this 
fort of Sublimity differs from Ampli cation, 
will ſoon appear, by exattly 3 the true 
notion of the latter. ap 


SECTION XII. 


1 CAN by no means approve of the de- 
finition, which writers of rhetoric give: of 


Amplification. Amplification (ſay they) #s a 
form of words aggrandizing the ſubject. Now 


paſſion; and a thouſand ways 
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this definition may equally ſerye for the Sub- 
lime, the Pathetic, and the application of 
tropes, for theſe alſo inveſt diſcourſe with pe- 
culiar airs of grandeur. In my opinion, they 
differ in theſe reſpects: Sublimity conſiſts in 
loftineſs, but Amplification in number; whence 
the former is often viſible in one ſingle 
thought; the other cannot be diſcerned, but 
in a ſeries and chain of thoughts riſing one 
upon another. 

« Ampli fication therefore (to give an exact 
« idea of it) is ſuch a full and complete 
« connexion of all the particular circum- 
« ſtances inherent in the things themſelves, 
*« as gives them additional ſtrength, by dwell- 
« ing ſome time "upon, and progreſſively 
8 heightening a particular point.“ It differs 
from Proof in a material article, ſince the 


end of a Proof is to eſtabliſh the matter in 
debate k KM & X *# * M X * * 


[T he remginder of the author's remarks on 


Amplification ig loſt. hat comes next is 
imperfect, but it is evident from what fol- 
lows, that Longinus ts drawing a parallel 
between Plato and Demoſthenes.] * * 
(Plato) may be compared to the ocean, whole 
waters, when hurried on by the tide, over- 
flow their ordinary bounds, and are diffuſed 
into a vaſt extent. And in my opinion this 
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is the cauſe, that the orator. (Demoſt henes) 
ſtriking with more powerful might at the paſ- 
ſions, is inflamed with fervent vehemence, and 
paſſionate ardour ; whilſt Plato always grave, 
ſedate, and. majeſtic, tho' he never was cold 


or flat, yet fell vaſtly ſhort of the 1 N 


thundering of the other,  _. 

And it is ip the ſame points, my dear Te- 
rentianus, that Cicero and Demoſthenes (if we 
Crecians may be admitted to ſpeak our opt- 
nions) differ in the Sublime. The one is at 
the ſame time grand and conciſe, the other 
grand and diffuſive. Our Demoſthenes, uttering 


every ſentence with ſuch force, precipitation, 


ſtrength, and vehemence, that it ſeems to be 
all fire, and bears down every thing before it, 
may juſtly be reſembled to a thunderbolt or 
an hurricane. But Cicero, like a wide con- 
flagration, devours and ſpreads on all ſides ; 
his flames are numerous, and their heat is laſt- 
ing; they break out at different times in diffe- 
rent quarters, and are nouriſhed up to a raging 
violence by ſucceſſive additions of proper fuel. 
I muſt not however pretend to judge in this 
caſe ſo well as you. But the true ſeaſon of 
applying fo forcible and intenſe a Sublime, as 
that of Demoſthenes, is, in the ſtrong efforts 
of diſcourſe, in vehement attacks upon the 


paſſions, and wheneyer the audience are to be 
| ſtruck 
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ſtruck at once, aud throw into * 
And recourſe muſt be had to ſuch diffuſive 


eloquence, as that of Cicero, when they are 
to be ſoothed and brouglit over by gentle and 


ſoſt inſinuation. Beſides, this diffuſe kind of 
eloquence is moſt proper for all familiar topics, 
for perorations, digreſſions, for eaſy narrations 
or pompous amuſements, for hiſtory, for ſhort 


accounts of the operations of nature, and many 
other forts. 


SECTION XII 


(5 TO leave this digreſſion. 'Tho? Plats 8 


ſtile particularly excels in ſmoothneſs, and an 
eaſy and peaceable flow of the words, yet 
neither does it want an elevation and gran- 


deur 2): and of this you cannot be ignorant, 
a8 k 


(1) To leave this digreſſon. ] Theſe words refer to 
what Longinus has ſaid of Plat in that part of the pre- 
ceding ſection, which is now almoſt wholly loſt: and 
from hence it is abundantly evident, that the perſon, 
whom he had there compared with the orator, was Plate. 
Dr. Pearce. 

(2) That archbiſhop Tllotſon was poſſeſſed in an e- 
minent degree of the ſame ſweetneſs, fluency of ſtile, and 
elevated ſenſe, which are ſo much admited in Plato, can 
be denied by none, who are verſed in the writings of 
that author. The following paſſage, on much the ſame 
ſubject as the inſtance here quoted by eur Critic from 


s Plilte, 
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as you have read. the following paſſage in his 
Republic N. r Thoſe wretches (ſays he) who 
“% never have e ed the ſweets of wiſ⸗ 
dom and virtue, but ſpend all their time 
*.in revels and debauches, ſink downwards 
« day after day, and make theit whole life 
one ene . 0 errors. They never 
a atone 4: 7 yr have 


1-713 21 


Nn may * of rler in — une this en. 
He is ſpeaking of perſons deeply plunged in fin. 

If conſideration, ſays he, happen to take them at 
< any advantage, and they are ſo hard preſt by it, that 
ce they cannot eſcape the ſight of their on condition, 
« yet they find themſelves ſo miſerably entangled and 
< hampered in an evil courſe, and bound ſo faſt in chains 
« of their own wickedneſs, that they know not how to 
& get looſe, Sin is the ſaddeſt ſlavery in the world; it 
6 breaks and ſinks mens ſpirits, and mak es them ſo baſe 
« and ſervile, that they have not the courage to reſcue 
ce themſelves. No ſort of ſlaves are ſo poor-ſpirited, as 
60 they that are in bondage to their luſts. Their power 
« is gone; or if they have any left, they have not the 
ec heart to make uſe of it And tho' they ſee and feel 
« their miſery, yet they chuſe rather to ſit down in it, 
4 and tamely to ſubmit to it, than to make any reſolute 
ce attempts for their liberty. And aſterwards . Blind 
« and miſerable men ! that in deſpite of all the merciful 
« warnings of God's word and providence, will run them- 
e ſelves into this deſperate ſtate, and neyer thipk of re- 
« turning to a better mind, till their retreat is difficult, 


44 * almoſt to an ee Fe 29th Serm. iſt Vol. Folio. 
(30 90 bis 


* Plato, 1.9. de Rep. p. 386. edit. steph. 


to follow his guidance, | 
another. path, beſides thoſe already-mentioned; 

which will carry to the true Sublime. — And 
What is this path? — Why, an imitation and 


ect 13. Abe | 111 


« have che l coutage to lift the eye upwards 
« towards truth, they never felt any the leaſt 


ine lination to it. They taſte no real or ſub- 


« ſtantial pleaſure, but reſembling ſo many 
« brutes, with eyes always fixed on the earth; 
and intent upon their loaden tables, 

«« pamper themſelves up in luxury and exceſs. 
So that hurried on by r ad 
« inſatiable - a 
„running and kicking at one another with 
«hoofs and horns of ſteel, and are embrued 


*« in, perpetual laughter.“ La EIA 


This excellent writer, if we can but 1 
opens here before us 


emulation of the greateſt orators and poets 
mat ever flouriſned. And let this, my friend, 
be our ambition; be this the fixed ak hats 
ſcope of all our labours. 1 

For hence it is, that 0 of imitators 
are raviſned and-tratifported by ſpirit not their 
own, (3) like the ne e when ſhe 


(30 This ande or compariſon drawn between 3 


P;itian prieſteſs of Apollo, and imitators of the beſt au- 
thors, is happily inyented, and quite complete. Nothing ay 
can be more beautiſal, more analogous, more . 
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approaches the ſacred tripod. There is, if 
fame ſpeaks true, a chaſm in the earth, from 
whence exhale divine evaporations, which im- 
pregnate her on a ſudden with the infpiration 
of her god, and cauſe in her the utterance of 
oracles and predictions. So, from the ſublime 
ſpirit of the ancients, there ariſe ſome fine 
effluvia, like vapours from the ſacred vents, 
which work themſelves inſenſibly into the 
breaſts of imitators, and fill thoſe, who natu- 
rally are not of a towering genius, with the lofty 
ideas and fire of others. Was Herodotus alone 
the conſtant imitator of Hemer? No: (4) 
Steficharus and Archilachus imitated him more 
than Herodotus; but Plato more than all of 

them; 
It was the adn for the Pythian to ft on the tripod, 
till ſhe was rapt into divine phrenzy by the operation of 
effluvia iſſuing out of the clefts of the earth. In the ſame 
manner, ſays Longinus, they who imitate the beſt writ- 
ers, ſeem to be inſpired by thoſe whom they i imitate, and 
to be actuated by their ſublime ſpirit; In this compari- 
ſon, thoſe divine writers are ſet on a level almoſt with 
the codes ; they have equal power attributed to them, 
with the deity preſiding over oracles, and the effect of 
their operations on their imitators is honoured with the 
title of a divine ſpirit. Dr. Pearce. 

(4) Ste/ichorus, a noble poet, inventor of the Loris Cho- 
rs, was born, according to Suidas, in the 35th Olympiad: 
Quinctilian Inſtit. Orat. I. x. e. 1. ſays thus of him: f 
«© he had kept in due bounds, he ſeems to have been able 


© to come the neareſt to a rivalſhip with Homer.” Idem. 
(5) Plats 
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them; who, from the copious Homeric foun- 
tain, has drawn a thouſand rivulets to cheriſh 
and improve his own productions. Perhaps 
there might be a neceſſity of my producing 
ſome examples of this, had not Larne 
done it to my hand. 

Nor is ſuch proceeding to be looked upon as 


plagiariſm, but, in methods conſiſtent with the 


niceſt honour, an imitation of the fineſt pieces, 


or copying out thoſe bright originals. Neither 


do I think, that Plato would have ſo much 
embelliſhed his philofophical tents with the 


florid e ere of Poetry, (5) had he not 
been 


(5) Plats in his younger 4 had an inclination to 
poetry, and made ſome attempts in tragedy and epic, but 
finding them unable to bear a parallel with the verſes of 
Homer, he threw them into the fire, and abjured that 
ſort of writing, in which he was convinced he muſt al. 
ways remain an inferior: However the ſtile of his proſe 
has a poetical ſweetneſs, majeſty, and elevation. Tho 


be deſpaired of equalling Homer in his own way, yet he 


has nobly ſucceeded in another, and is juſtly eſteemed 
the Homer of philoſophers. Cicero was ſo great an ad- 


- mirer of him, that he ſaid, © If Jupiter converſed with 
men, he would talk in the language of Plato.“ It 


was a common report, in the age he lived, that bees 


dropt honey on his lips, as he lay in the cradle. And 


it is ſaid, that, the night before he was placed under the 
tuition of Socrates, the philoſopher dreamed he had em- 
braced a young ſwan in his boſom, who, aſter his feathers 


were fall grown, ſtretched out his wings, and ſoared to 
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been bros of entering the nls, like a 
youthful champion, and ardently contending 
for the prize with Homer, who had a long time 
engroſſed the admiration of the world. The 
attack was perhaps too raſh, the oppoſiti tion 
perhaps had too much the air of enmity, but 
yet it could not fail of fome advantage; for, as 
Heſiod fays *, | 


Such brave contention works the _ of' men. 


0 greater prize chan the dry and renown 
of the ancients can never be contended for, 
where victory crowns with never-dying ap- 
Plauſe; when even a defeat, in ſuch a * 
petition, is attended with honour, 


SECTION XIV. 


I. ever therefore we are enguped in a work, 
which requires a grandeur of file and exalted 
ſentiments, would ir not i hen be of uſe to raiſe 
in ourſelves ſuch reflections as theſe ?——How 
in this caſe would dd or Plato, W of 

"Bets, 


an mee vonn in the air, | Sa al the time with 
inexpreſhble ſweetneſs. This ſhews at leaſt, what # great 
opinion they then entertained of his eloquence,” ſince 
they thought its appearance worthy to be uſhered into 
the world with omens and prognoſtics. 


e Held, in operibus ct dicbus, ver. 25. 


eg. 14. on the SUB L1M 8. 115 ; 


bends, hive raiſed their thoughts? Or if it be 
hiſtorical.— How would T hucydides ? For 


theſe celebrated perſons, being propoſed by us 


for our pattern and imitation, will in ſome de- 
gree lift up our ſouls to the ſtandard of their 


own genius. It will be yet of greater uſe; if 


to the preceding reflexions we add theſe-- What 
would Homer or Demoſthenes haye thought of 
this piece? or, what judgment would they 
have paſſed upon it? Ir is really a noble en- 
terpriſe, to frame ſuch a theatre and tribunal, 
to fir on our own compoſitions, and ſubmit 
them to a ſerutiny, in which ſuch celebrated 
heroes'muſt preſide as our judges, and be at 
the ſame. time our evidence. There is yet 
another motive, which may yield moſt power- 
ful incitements, if we aſk ourſelves, What 
character will poſterity form of ths work, and 
of me the author? For if any one, in the mo- 
ments of compoſing, apprehends that his per- 
formance may not be able to ſurvive him, the 
productions of a foul, whoſe views are ſo ſhort 
and confined, that it cannot promiſe itſelf the 


eſteem and applauſe of ſucceeding A muſt 


needs be im perfect and abortive. 


an $ECTION. XV. 


V ＋ SI ON 8. which by ſome are called 
imager, contribute yery much, my deareſt 
youth, 
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youth, to the weight, magnificence, and force 
of compoſitions. The name of an image is 
generally given to any idea, however re pre- 
ſented in the mind, which is communicable 
to others by diſcourſe; but a more particular 
ſenſe of it has now prevailed: When the 
imagination is ſo warmed and affected, that 
«« you ſeem to behold yourſelf the very things 
you are deſcribing, and to diſplay them to 
the life before the eyes of an audience.” 

Ton cannot be ignorant, that rhetorical and 
poetical images have a different intent.” The 
deſign of a poetical image is ſurpriſe, that of 
a rhetorical is perſpicuity. However to move 
and ſtrike the 1 imagination is a « dee common 

to both. 


0 Pity thy offepring, mother, nor NL DG 
| -- +. Thoſe 


hob Virgil 5 5 to this paſſge in his fourth Eid. 
ver. 470. 


A Agamemnonis 9855 n Oreſles, | 
Armatam facibus matrem et ſerpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Diræ. 


Or wad Orefles when his ade ghoſt 

Full in his face infernal torches toſs'd, | 

And ſhook her ſnaky locks: be fhuns the ſight, 

Flies o'er the ſtage, furpris'd with mortal fright, 5 

The Furies EM the ne and intercept his flight. 

| Dryden, 
There 


id, 


ere 
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Thoſe vengeful Furies to torment thy ſon. 
What horrid ſights! bow glare their bloody eyes! 
How twiſting ſnakes curl round their venom 'd 

r 
In deadly Sick the billing be mY | 
Forward they ſpring, dart out, and leap around 
„ | And 


« There is not (fays Mr, Addiſon, Speflater No 421. ) | 


« 2 ſight in nature ſo mortiſying, as that of a diſtracted 
« perſon, when his imagination is troubled; and his 
« whole ſoul diforder'd and confus'd : un in reins 
« is not ſo melancholy a ſpectacle.” 

- The diſtraction of Oreſtes, after the murder of his mo- 


ther, is a fine repreſentation in Euripides, becauſe it is 


natural, The conſciouſneſs of what he has done, is up- 
permoſt in his thoughts, diſorders his fancy, and con- 
founds his reaſon. He is ſtrongly apprehenſive of divine 
vengeance, and the violence of his fears places the aveng - 


ing Furies before his eyes. Whenever the mind is har- 


raſſed by the ſtings of conſcience, or the horrors of guilt, 
the ſenſes are liable to infinite deluſions, and ſtartle at 
hideous imaginary monſters. The poet, who can touch 
ſuch incidents with happy dexterity, and paint ſuch i- 
mages of conſternation, will infallibly work upon the 
minds of others. This is what Longinus commends in 
Euripides; and here it muſt be added, that no'poet in this 
branch of writing can enter into a parallel with Steeg. 
When Macbeth is preparing for the murder of Duncan, 
his imagination is big with the attempt, and is quite up- 
on the rack. Within, his ſoul is diſmayed with the hor- 
ror of ſo black an enterprize; and every thing, without, 
looks difmal and affrighting. His eyes rebel againſt his 
rea! don, and make him ſtart at images that have no reality. 


Is 
1 Euripid. Oreſt. ver. 255. 
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And again, Ack w; g bi e an 
Alas 1—ſhe'II kill me 1—whither mall 1 fy #? 


The poet here actually faw the furies with 


the eyes of his imagination,” and has com- 
_ his audience to at wat he beheld him- 
252 


Is this a dagger which 1 ee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? come let me dach thee! ; 
I have thee not——and yet I ſee thee ſtill, 


He then endeavours to ſummon his reaſon to bis aid, 
and convince himſelf that it is mere chimera; but in vain, 
the terror ſtamped. on his ee will not be ſhook 
„ 
I ſee thee yet, i6 Wein ax palpable, . 

As this. which now I draw—— Fo . 

Here he makes a new, attempt to een himſelf ont 
of the deluſion, but it is quite too (frong. 225 


— l ſee thee ſtill, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was nat ſo before, — There's no ſuch 1 | 


The deluſion is deſcribed in fo (lful a manner, that 
the audience cannot byt ſhare the eee ſtart 

at the viſionary dagger. _ 

The genius of the poet will appear more ſurpriſing, 
if we conſider how the horror is continually worked up, 
by the method in which the perpetration of the murder 
is repreſented, . The contraſt, between Macbeth and his 
wife is juſtly chatucteriſed, by the hard-hearted villany 
of the one, and the qualms of remorſe i in the other, The 
lealt noiſe, the very ſound of their own voices is ſhock- 
ing and frightful to both: 

> — 
1 Euripid. Iphigen. Taur. ver. 408. 


1 25. in the SunzINE. — 4 


ſelf. Euripides therefore has laboured very 
much in his tragedies to deſcribe the two paſ- 
ſions of madneſs and love; and has ſucceeded 


much better in theſe, than (if Lam not miſ- 


taken) in any other. Sometimes indeed he 
boldly aims at images of different kinds. For 
tho” his genius was not naturally great, yet 


in many inſtances he even forced it up to the 


true ſpirit. of tragedy ; and that he may always 
riſe where his ſubject demands it (to borrow 
an alluſ on ſrom the Poet) oth 


Laſh'd by his tail ki nervig fides incite 
 Hisxourage, and en, ene for fight. 


Ae 
* b 8 6 % 

Tt was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell e | 

Which gives the ſtern'ſt good- Wee is * * — 
And agdin immediately after, | en 
- Alack ! I am afraid they have dah 

And *tis not done: th' attempt, and not the deed; 
 Confounds us—Hark!—T laid their daggers rouly, 


He could not miſs them 


Tbe beſt way to * ity a as it deſerves, oaks 


be, to quote the whole ſcene. The fact is repreſented 


in the ſame affecting horror, as would riſe in the mind 
at ſight of the actual commiſſion, Every ſingle image 
ſeems reality, and alarms the ſoul. They ſeize the whole 
attention, ſtiffen and benumb the ſenſe, the very blood 
curdles and runs cold, thro? the e abhorrence and 
deteſtation of the erime. | 

(2) This 

* Iliad. v. yer, 170. 
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The foregoing aſſertion is evident from that 
N where So. delivers the reins of his 
chariot' to Phaeton : I 20g long tf 

(2) Drive on, but cautious ſhun the Libjatl a air; 


That hot unmoiſten'd region of the ey 
Will drop thy chariot ———+ - 


And a little after, | 
Thence let the Pleiads point thy' wary at $. 


Thus ſpoke the god. "Thy Oe ar with 
Thale 


"I. 
* 


a | Snatches 


(2) This paſſage, in 1 all DRY Tar is th from a 
tragedy of Euripides, named Pha#thon, which is entirely 
loſt. Ovid had certainly an eye to it in his Met. I. ii. 
when he puts theſe lines into the mouth of Phoebus, re- 
ſigning the chariot of the Sun to Phat 


Zonarumque trium contentus fine, polumque 
Effugit auſtralem, junctamque aquilonibus arcton: 
Hac ſic iter : maniſeſta rotæ veſtigia cernes. 
Utque ferant #quos et coelum et terra calores, 
Nec preme, nec ſummum mdlire per #thera currum. 
Altius egreſſus, coeleſtia tecta eremabis; | 
Inferius terras : medio tutiſſimus ibis. 


Drive em not on directly through the ſkies, 

But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies, f 

Along the midmoſt Zone; but ſally forth, 

Nor to the diſtant South, nor ſtormy North. 

The horſes hoofs a beiten track will ſhow : | 

But neither mount too high, nor fink too low; 4 
That no new. fires or heav'n, or earth inſeſt; 
Keep the mid-way, the middle way i is belt, Au * 


* 


The 


+ Two ſragments of Euripidet. 


pides, 
A ſubl. 
of Det 
where 
expect 
toriou 
LS | 


&« criec 
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Snatches the: reins, and vaults into the ſeat. 
He farts ; the courſers, whom the laſhing whip 
Excites, outſtrip the winds, and whirl the car 
High thro' the airy void. Behind, the ſire, 

' Borne on his planetary ſteed, arſues SPAS 

With eye intent, and warns him with his voice, 

Drive there now herel-hereF 4 torn the Chariot 

here! 555 


Who would not ſay, that the ſoul of the 
mounted the chariot along with the 
rider, that it ſhared as well in danger, as in 
rapidity of flight with the horſes ?, For, had 
he not been hurried on with equal ardour 
thro? all this ethereal courſe, he could never 
haye conceived ſo grand an image of ir, 
| Ws There 


The Sublimity, which Ovid here borrowed from Euri- 
tides, he bas diminiſhed, almoſt vitiated, by Flouriſhes, 
A ſublimer Image can no where be ſound than in the ſong 
of Deborah, after Siſera's defeat, (Judges v. 28. ----) 
where the vain-glorious boaſts of S;/zra's mother, when 
expecting his return, and, as ſhe was 2 his vic- 
torious return, are deſeribel : 

The mother of Siſera look d out at a window; ad 
« cried through the latteſs, Why is his chariot ſo long 
« in coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariots? Her 
« wiſe ladies anſwered her; yea, ſhe returned anſwer to 
& herſelf : Have they not ſped ? have they not divided 
© the prey, to every man a damſel or two? to Siſerd a 
„prey of divers colours, a prey of. divers colours of 
© needle-work on both: ſides, meet for the necks of thera. 
* that ke the ſpoil? Dr. Pearce. 
L_ (3) The 
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T Thereare ſome parallel e in dis is(9) 14 
l ſandra... © 
| -— Ye martial Trojans, 4 * 

Aſchylus has made bold attempts in noble 
and truly heroic Images ; as, in one of his tra- 
gedies, the ſeven commanders againſt Thebes, 
without betraying the leaſt ſign of pity or re- 
gret, bind e * oath not to ſurvive 
Eteacles : : 


| (4) The ſeven, a watlike" 88 * in chief, 
Stood round; and o'er the brazen ſhield they ſlew 
4 ſullea 1 then plungiog deep their hands 
| Iato 


| 1 The Caſſandra of E gur pid is now entirely loſt. 

() The following Image in Milton is great and dread- 
ſul. The fallen angels fired by the ſpeech of their leader, 
are too violent to yield to his propoſal in words, but 


aſſent in a manner, that at once diſplays the art of the ſhews 
poet, gives the reader a terrible idea of the fallen angels, thing 
and imprints a dread and horror on the mind. Parey 
He ſpake; and to confirm his words,: out flew . Lei 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs Ke 
Of mighty Cherubim: the ſudden blaze An 
Far round illumin'd hell; highly they rag d To 
| Againſt the Higbeſt, and force ei graſped crime. Bu! 
Claſb'd on their ſounding ſhields: the din of war, Nes 
Hurling dehance tow'rd the vault of he n. On 

: How vehemently does the fury of Northumber/and exert An 
itſelf in Shateſpear, when he hears of the death of his ſon (50 
Hot "ur, The rage and diſtraction of che ſurviving Father ¶ the th 


ſhews : 
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Into the foaming gore; with oaths invok'd 
Mara, and Enya, and blood-thirſting terror. 


Sometimes indeed the thoughts of this au- 

thee are too groſs, rough, and unpoliſhed; yet 
Euripides himſelf, ſpurred on too faſt by emu- 
7 lation, ventures even to the brink of like 
' imperfeQtions. In ÆAſchylus the palace of Ly- 
- WH crgus.is furpriſingly affected by the- ſudden 
* appearance of Bacchus : © 


The frantic dome and roaring 8 convuls'd, 
Reel to and fro, inſtinft with rage divine. 


A Euripides has the fame thought, bur he bs 

2 turned it with much more ſoftneſs 1 * 

rey: 

4 The vocal mouktit in agitation ſhakes (5) 
And ow back the Zecchanalian cries, 


Sophecles 


ſhews, IE Mo tad fi bis opinion, No- 

thing muſt be, now Se is hot t nature itſeif muſt fall with 

Percy. Mis grief renders him frantic, his anger deſperote. 
Let heav'n kiſd earth ? now let not natore's hand 

Keep the wild flood confir'd : Jet order e, 
And let this work} no longer be a ſlage 
To ſeed contention in a lingring at: de 

But let one ſpirit of the firſt-dorn Cas 

| Reign in all boſoms, plas eee 

Qn blobdy eeatcs, whe role rand any en 

xert And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 

Ton (5) Tollins is of opinion, that Langinus pad 


ther [| the thought of Euripides nor Eſalylua, but only the word Lee 
L 3 , 


4 
oF 
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Sophocles has ſucceeded nobly in his Images, 
when he deſcribes his Oedipus in all the ago- 
nies of approaching death, and burying him- 
ſelf in the midſt of a prodigious tempeſt; 
when he gives us a ſight of the (6) apparition 
of ANNE REY: f at * de Fee 


of 


e e "2 tage, has not Gerd ee e 
raiſes ſo nice an idea, as the word cπ]τ . Dr. Pearce 
thinks, /Z/chylus is cenſured for mak ing the palace in- 
ſunct with Baechanalian fury, to which Euripides has 
given a ſofter and ſweeter turn, by making the mountain 
only reflect the cries of the Bacchanals. 

There is a daring Image, with an expreſſion of a erh 
Wund, on account of its antiquity, in Spenſer s Fairy 
Queen, which may paralle] that of Z/chylus : 


She foul blaſphemous ſpecehes forth did caſt, 
And bitter curſes horrible to tell; © 
+ "That eden the temple wherein ſhe was bed, 


| Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder braſt. 


| " Mild ee graine e eee fd Midie 

Euripides or Z#ſchylus, and tempers it with the utmoſt 

propriety, when at Adam's eating the forbidden fruit, 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as agen 
In pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groun 
Sky low'rd, and mutt'ring thunder, ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at compleating of the erte ſin. 


(6) The tragedy of Sophecles, where khis apparition i is 
deſcribed, is entirely loſt.” Dr. Pearce obſerves, that there 
is an unhappy imitation of it in the beginning of Senecas 

*Troadesr and another in Ovid. Metam. lib. xiii. 441- 
neat without ſpirit, and * without * 
. 5 | Ghoſts 
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of the Greeks from Trey, But 1 know not, 
whether any one has Wcferibed that apparition, 
more divinely than.(7) Simonides, To quote 
all theſe-inftances at large would be endleſs. 
To return: Images in poetry are puſhed to a 


fabulous excels, quite ſurpaſling the bounds of 


probability; whereas in oratory,. their beauty 
n. in * molt el n we _— 


Ghoſts, are 3 An e bur 
ghoſts, as well as fairies, ſeem to be the peculiar province 
of Shakeſpear. In fueb circles none but he eduld move 
with dignity, That in Hamlet is introduced with the 
ntmoft ſofemnity, awful throughent, and majeſtic. Ar 
the appearance of Bangue in Macbeth (AR 3. Sc. 5.) the 
Images are ſet off in the ſtrongeſt expreſſion, and ſtrike 
the imagination with high degrees of horror, which is 
ſopporied with furpriſing art thro' the whole ſcene. 


There is a ſine touch of this nature in 7ob iv. 13. 


In thoughts from the viſions of the night, when deep 
sleep ſalleth on men, fear came upan me, and trem- 
ee bling, which made all my bones to hake: Then a 
« ſpirit paſſed before my face, the bair of my fleſh ſtood 
ec up. It ſtood ſt}, but 1 could not diſcern the form 
6 thereof an image Before mine eyes ſllence -— 
and J heard a voice, —ShalF mortal man be more juſt 
% than God ? Kc. ke. | 


(3 Simonides the Ceian was 4 celebrated poer. Gere 


de orat. J. 2. declares him the inventor of artificial me- 


mory : and Quincktilian J. x. c. 1. gives bim this com- 
mendation as à poet: © His excefleney lay in moving 
compaſſion, ſo that ſome Fog him in this particular 
TA all other writers. Dr. Pearce, » 
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truth: and ſubſime excurſions artrabford and 
impertinent, when mingled with fiction and 
Fable, where fancy ſallies out into direct im- 
poſſibilities. Yet to exceſſes like theſe, our 
able orators (kind heaven make them really 


ſuch l) are very much addicted. With the tra- 


gedians, they behold the tormenting fi aries, and 
with all their ſagacity never find out, that 
when Oreſtes exclaims , _ 


a Looſe me; thou fury, let me go, menvreß: : 


Cloſe you'embrace, to plunge me headlon g 9 8 
Into th' abyſs of Turtaru  ——— N 


dhe Image had ſeized his fancy, becauſe the 
mad fit v was upon . 8 he was: n, 


raving. 


What thi 3 is the tie uſe of Mere in ra- 
try They are capable, i in abundance of caſes, 
to add both nerves and paſſion to our ſpeeches. 
For if the Images be ſkilfully blended witch the 
proofs and deſcriptions, they not only perſuade, 

but fubdue an audience. If any one, tors, 
« great orator J, ſhould hear + ſudden 


140 out- cry before the tribunal, whilſt another 


brings the news, that the prifon is burft 


open, and the captives efcaped, no man, 
«« either young or old, would be of fo abjet 
«2a APs as to oy his wol aſſiſtance. 


f But 
a Euripid. Oreſt. v. . 11 1* H 
"0p Demoſth, Orat. 2 mocr. non F 1 fine. 


SES 


=» © } << = 6 Gao hs 


Sec h. en the S v. 0% 
„But if amonglt this hurry and conf uſion, 


another ſhould arrive, and cry out, This is 


« the Author of theſe diſorders the miſe- 
« rable acciffed, unjudged, and unſentenced, 


« would; periſh on the ſpot.” 


80 Hyperides, when he vn zccuſod if 
rally an illegal decree, for giving liberty 


to ſlaves, after the defeat of Cheronea; It 


„was not an orator, ſaid he, that W this 
« decree, but the battle of Cheronea.” At the 
fame time, that he exhibirs proofs of his legal 
proceedings, he intermixes an Image of the 
battle, and by that ſtroke of art, quite paſſes 
the bounds of mere per ſuaſion. It is natural 
to us, to hearken always to that, which is ex- 
traordjoary and ſurpriſing; whence ir is, that 
we reward not the proof, ſo much as the gran- 
deur and luflre of the Zmage, which quite e- 


clipſes the proof itſelf. This bias of the mind 


has an eaſy ſolution; ſince, when two ſach 
things are blended together, the ſtronger will 
attract to itſelf all the virtue and Wette of 
the weaker, 3) 

-. Theſe obſervations RY 1 fancy, be ſufß⸗ 
cient, concerning that Sublime, which belongs 
to the Senſe, and takes its riſe either from an 
Elevation of Thought, a choice and connext- 


on of proper Incidents, ee Imita- 
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' vfed, conduce not a little to Greatneſs. But 


ter ſtreſs upon them than is really their due. 
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TH E Pathetic, which the maths; $68. 


viii. laid down for the ſecond ſturce of the Sub- 
lime, is omitted here, becauſe it was reſerved 


Jar a diſtin g cxend * __ oy with 
the note. | 1 


PART W. 
SECTEON XVI 


THE topic that comes next in order, is 
that of Figures; for theſe, when judiciouſſy 


fince it would be tedious, if not infinite la- 
bour, exactiy to defcribe all the. ſpecies of 
them, I ſhall inſtance only ſome few of thoſe 
which contribute moſt to the elevation of the 
ſtile, on purpoſe to ſhew, that we lay not a grea- 


Demoſthenes is. producing proofs of his up- 
right behaviour, - whilſt in public employ. 
Now which is the moſt natural method of do- 


ing this ? ( You were not in the wrong, A. 
theniant, when you courageeuſſy ventured 


your lives, in fighting for the hberty and in Fe 


* ſafety of Greece, of which Feed do- 
meſtic illuſtrious 
were n the wrong, who foughrar Ma- See 


* rathon, 


SeQ. 16. en the 8 u IMF. 19 
rat bon, who fought at Salamis, who ſought 
4 at'Platee.”) Demoſthenes takes another 
courſe, and filled as it were with ſudden in- 
ſpiration, and tranſported by a god-like warmth, 


he thrunders out an oath'by the champions of 


Greece + © You were not in the wrong, no, 
«you were not I ſwear, by thofe noble ſouls, 
ho were fo laviſh of their lives in the field 


of Marathon x, eve.” He ſeems, by this 
figurative manner of ſwearing, which I call 


an Apoſtrophe, to have deified their noble an- 


ceſtors; at the ſame time inſtructing them, that 


they ought to ſwear by ho wig who fell ſo 
glorioully, as by ſo many gods. He ſtamps in- 
to the breaſts of his judges, the generous prin- 


ciples of thoſe applauded patriots; and by 


transferring whar was naturally a proof, in 
a ſoaring ſtrain of the Sublime and the Pathe- 
tic, ſtrengrhened by (1) fach a ſolemn, fuch 


an unuſual and reputable Oath, he inſtils that 
balm into their minds, which heals every pain- 


ful reftexion, and ge the ſmart of . 
ck fortune 
* Orat. th Conia, p. 124. ed. Oxon. 
a The obſervations on this oath are judicious and 
ſolid. But there is one infinitely mare folemn and awful 
in Jeremiab-xxii. 3. 
Hut if ye will not hear theſe wood; 1 fwear by my- 
ue ſelf, ſaith the Lord, that this bouſe —_ become 2 


* deſolation. 2 


dee Genefh xxli, 16. and Heb. vi. 13. 3 400g] 
- (2) Furs 
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fortune. He breathes new life into them by 


bis artful encomiums, and teaches them to ſet 
as great a value on their unfucceſsful engage- 


ment with Philip, as on the victories of Ma- 


rat bon and Salamis. In ſhort, by ihe ſole ap- 


plication of this F gure, he violently ſeizes the 
favour and attention of his audience, and com- 


pels them to acquieſce in the cvent, as er 
eannot blame the undertaki 


Some would infinuate, chu hs bias of this 
outh was taken from theſe lines of (a) Eupolis 


No by my labours in that glorious + field, 
© Fheir joy mall not produce my difcontent. : 


00 But the grandeur conſiſts not in the bare 
application of an oath, but in applying it in 


he proper place, in a pertinent manner, at 


the exatteſt time, and for the firongeſt reaſons. 
banks wot there 18 an . 


r 


** 
2 


® Bupolie was * . writer «f Ver of 


| wham nothing romaine a: preſem, r the Tenown. of 


his name. Dr. Pearce. 
f | Marathon, , 


| +, (3). This judgment ; admirable, 64 Loaginin 3 


675 more, than all the writers on rhetoric, that ever 


examined this paſſage of Demeęſtbenes. Duindilian | in- 


deed was very ſenſible of the tidiculouſneſs of uſing oaths, 


if they were not applied as happily as the orator has ap- 


plied them; but he has not at the ſame time laid open 


the defects, which Longinus evidently diſcovers in a bare 
examination of this oath in Eupolir. Dacier. 


5. Sed. 16. on the SuBLIM x. 137 


y Wl and that addreſſed to the Athenians at a nme 
t Ml they were fluſhed with conqueſt, and conſe- 
- quently did not require confolation. Befi des, 
- che poet did- not ſwear by heroes, whom he 
> nad before deified himſelf, and thereby raiſe 
xe ſentiments in the audience worthy of ſuch vir- 


1- Wl ue; bur deviated from thofe illuſtrious ſouls, 
y vo ventured their Tives for their country, to 

fwear by an inanimate object, the battle. In 
1s Wl Demoſthenes, the oath is addreſſed to the van- 
TA quiſhed, to the end that the defeat of Chers- 
nea may be no longer regarded by the Athe- 
nians as a misfortune. It is at one time a clear 
demonſtration that they had done their oy 5 
it gives occaſion for an illuſtrious example; i 


and a moving exhortation. And whereas this 
objection might be thrown in his way, You 
« ſpeak of a defeat partly occaſioned by your 
« own ill conduct, and then you ſwear by 
« thoſe celebrated victories ;” the orator took 
care to weigh all his words in the-balances of 
art, and thereby brings them off with ſecurity 


ve may infer, that ſobriety and moderation 
muſt be obſerved, in the warmeſt fits of fire. 
and tranſport. In ſpeaking of their anceſtors 
be fays, „ Thoſe, who. ſo. bravely expoſed, 
4 \themſclres to danger in the "loa of Ma- 


e rat hon, 


is an oath artfully addreſſed, a juſt OLA | 


and honour. From which prudent conduct 


e 
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3 
— 


« rathon, thoſe who were in tlie naval engage- 
« ments near Salamis and Artemiſium, and 
< thoſe who fought at Plata; induſtriouſſy 


ſuppreſſing the very mention of the events of 


thoſe battles, becauſe they were ſucceſsful, 
and quite oppoſite to that of Cheronea, Upon 


which account he anticipates all objections, C 


immediately ſubjoining, all whom Æſcbi- 
«« nes, the city honoured with a public fune- 
« ral, not becauſe they purchaſed victory with 
« cheir lives, but n loſt Io for 


« their country.” 


SECTION XVII. 


- 


+ I muſt not in this place, my friend, omit 


, un obſervation of my own, which Lill men- 


tion in the ſhorteſt manner: Fi igures natural- 
ly i impart aſſiſtance to, and on th other {ide 
receive it again, in a wonderful manner, from 


ſublime ſentiments. And T'll now thew where, 


and by what means, this is done. 
A too frequent and elaborate application of 


Fi igures, carries with it a great ſuſpicion of ar- 


tifice, deceit, and fraud, eſpecially when, in 
pleading, we ſpeak before a judge, from whoſe 
ſentence lies no appeal; and much more; if 
before a tyrant, a monarch, or apy one in- 
veſted well ney 3 or eb au- 

1 | thorky, 
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thority. For he grows immediately y angry, if 
he thinks himſelf childiſhly amuſed, and at- 


tacked by the quirks and abtleries of a wily 
chetorician. . He-cegards.the attempt as an in- 


ſult and affront to his underſtanding, and ſome- 


times breaks out into bitter indignation ; and 
Tho? perhaps he may ſuppreſs. his wrath, and 
ſlifle his reſentments for the preſent, yet he 


is averſe, nay even deaf, to the moſt plauſible 


and perſuaſive arguments that can be alledged. 


Wherefore a Figure is then moſt dextrouſly 
applied, when it cannot be diſcerned that 1 it is 
2 7; 

Now a Jus mixture of the Sublime and 
Pathetic very much increaſes the force, and 
remoyes the ſuſpicion, that commonly attends 
on the ufe of FI "igures. For veiled, as it were 
and wrapt up in ſuch beauty and grandeur, 
they ſeem to diſappear, and ſecurely defy diſ- 


 covery. © I cannot produce a better example, 


to ſtrengthen, this aſſertion, than the preced- 
ing from Demoſtbenes : I ſwear by thoſe 


« noble ſouls,” &c. For in what has the o- 
rator here concealed the Figure? Plainly, in 


its own luſtre. For as the ſtars are quite dim- 


ed and obſcured, when the ſun breaks out in 
all his blazing rays, ſo the artifices of rheto- 
ric are entirely overſhadowed, by the ſuperi- 
or. {plendor of ſublime e A parallel 
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144 LONGINUS Sec. 18. 
Illuſtration may be drawn from painting : for 
when ſeveral colours of light and ſhade are 
drawn upon the fame ſurface, thoſe of light 
| ſeem not only to riſe out of the piece, but 
eren to lie much nearer to the fight. So the 

Sublime and Pathetic either by means of a 
great affinity they bear to the ſprings and 
movements of our © fouls, or by their own ſuper- 
lative luſtre, always outſhine the adjacent Fi. 
gures, whoſe art they ſhadow, and whoſe appear- 
ance TP cover, in a veil of ſuperior beauties, 


SECTION XVIII. 


WHAT ſhall I ſay here of 2e and 
Interrogation? (1) Is not diſcourſe enlivened, 
1 and thrown more forcibly along 


| by 
( Delorals words i in the 3 of Sifera? $ mother, 
inftanced above on another occaſion, are alſo a noble ex- 
ample: of the uſe of Interrogations. Nor can I in this 
place paſs by a paſſage in the hiſtorical part of Scripture; 
1 mean the words of Chriſt, in this Figure of ſelf. inter- 
rogation and anſwer. © What went ye ont into the 
« wilderneſs to ſee ? a reed ſhiken with the wind ? But 
What went ye out for to {ce ? a man clothed in ſoft 
et raiment ? behold, they that wear ſoft clothing, are 
« in kings houſes. But what went ye out for to ſee ? 
a prophet ? yea, 1 ſay unto you, and more than a 
«+ prophet.” ” Mat, xi. 7-9. Dr. Pearce. 
That the ſenſe receives ſtrength, as well as IR 
Rom this Figure, is no wing ſo vilible, as in the 3 
f ti 


by this ſort of Figure 


be ſeen, if the ſenſe be poclesved, and the words thrown 


"Br 
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e? “ Would you, ſays 
« Demoſthenes &, go about the city, and de- 

« mand what Hows DU RS 
| «x 


3 of Scriptpre, Numberleſs in · 
be might be eaſily produced, and we are puzzled 
how to pitch on any in particular, amidft ſo fine varie 
ty, leſt the choice might. give room to call our judgment 
in queſtion, for taking no notice of others, that perbaps 
are more remarkable. 

Any reader will obſerve, that there is u poetical air 
in the predictions of Ba/aam in the xxiid chapter of 
Numbers, and that there is particularly an common 
Grandeur in yer. 19. 

« God is not a man, that he ſhonld lye, neither the 
« fon of man, that he ſhould repent. Hath he ſaid, and 
4 ſhall he not do it ? or, hath be ſpoken, and all be 


not make it good?“ 


What is the dels of this 0 Grandeur ill immediaely 


out of the r Interrogation ; 1 
God is not a man, that he ſhould lye, TTY the 

* ſon of man that he ſhould repent. What he has ſaid, 
« he will do; and what he has ſpoke, he will make good.“ 

The difference is ſo viſible, that is is needleſs to en- 
hrge upon it, 

How artfully does Se. Paul i in Act. xxvi, trancfer his 
diſcourſe ſrom Frfius to Agrippa. In ver. 26. be ſpeaks 
of him in the third perſon. 4 The King (ſays be) know- 
u eth of theſe things, before whom 1 alſo ſpeak freely.--"" 
then in the following he turns ſhort. upon him; King 
Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets ? and immedi- 
my anſwers his own queſtion, * 1 know that thou be- 
+. ST 6 112 
, Demoſth, * ma. 15 
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7 there be, than that a Macedinian enſlaves 
« the Athenians, and lords it over Greece ? 
Is Philip dead? No: but he is very * 
« And what advantage would accrue to 
41 from his death, when as foon as his head ie is 
laid, you yourſelves will raiſe up another 
« Philip? And again 4, © Let us ſet fail for 
« Macedonia. But where ſhall' we land? 
* (2) The very war will diſcover to us the 
* rotten and unguarded fides of Philip,” Had 
this been uttered ſimply and without Znterro- 
gation, it would have fallen vaſtly ſhort, of 
the majeſty requiſite to the ſubject in debate. 
; But as it is, 1 * re that ap- 
| Pears 
4 lieveſt. The ſmocthef eloquenee, the moſt inſinuat- 
ing complaiſance, could never have made ſuch impreſſion 
on Agrippa, as this unexpected and pathetic addreſs. 
Io theſe inſtances may be added the whole xxxviiith 
ehapter of Job; where we behold the Almighty Creator 
expoſtulating with his creature, in terms, which expreſs 
at once, the majeſty and perfection of the one; the mean. 
neſs and frailty of the other. There we ſee, how vaſtly 
. uſeful the figure of /zterrogation is, in giving us a lofty 
idea of the Deity, whilſt every Pue/iion awes us into ſi- 
| lence, and inſpires a ſenſe of our own TY. 


+ Demoſth. Philip. ima. 

' (2) Here are two words in the original, which *are 
omitted in the tranſlatian ; derb vt, ſore body may de- 
mand; but they manifeſtly debaſe the beauty of the fi- 
gure. Dr. Pearce has an ingenious conjecture, that 
having been ſometime ſet as marginal explanations, * 
erept — into the text. 


Sect 19. on the Senn. | : 337 
pears in every queſtion and anſwer, and the 


quick replies to his own demands, as if = 


were the objections of another rſon 5 

only renders his oration more ſublime 15 
lofty, but more plauſible and probable. For 
the Pathetic then works the moſt ſurpriſing 
effects upon us, when it ſeems not fitted to 
the ſubje&. by the {kill of the ſpeaker, but 
to flow opportunely from it. And this me- 
thod of que/Iioning and anfewering to ones ſelf, 
imitates the quick emotions of a paſſion in its 


birth. For in common converſation,” when 


people are queſtioned, they are warmed at 
once, and anſwer the demands put to them, 
with earneſtneſs and truth. And thus this 
Figure of Queſtion and Anſwer is of won- 
derful efficacy in prevailing upon the hearer, 
and impoſing on him a belief, that thoſe 
things, which are ſtudied and laboured, are 
uttered without premeditation, in the heat and 
fluency of diſcourſe ——{f ¶ hat follows here, 


i the beginning of @ ſentence now maimed 
and imperfect, but *tis evident from a few 
words yet remaining, that the author was going 


to add another inſtance of the ue of this Figure 


. from Herodotus. ] “ M * * “ * 
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SECTION XIX. 


„ [T he beginning e this | 


feftion i is loſt, but the fenſe is eaſily applied 
From what immediately follows] Another great 
help in attaining Grandeur, is banifhing the 
Copulatives at a proper ſeaſon. For ſentences, 
artfully diveſted of Conjunctians, drop ſmooth- 


ty — and the periods are poured along in 


ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to outſtrip the 
the very thought of the ſpeaker, (1) © Then, 
« ſays 
(1) « The want of . fervpalous connexion draws 
< things into « leſſer compaſs, and adds the greater ſpi- 
< rit and emotion. —For the more rays are collected in 
« a point, the more vigorous is the flame. Hence there 
« is yet greater emphaſis when the rout of an army is 
«« ſhewn in the ſame contracted manner, as in the 24th 
© of the Odyſſey, i. 610. which has ſome reſemblance to 
% Salluft's deſcription of the fame thing, agreeable to 
« his uſual conciſeneſs, in theſe four words only, equi, 
a * ſugeres occidi, caps.” 
Ei on the Odyſſey, p. ad, 113- 
* to ſhew the hurry and con · 
fulion of a battle, in the ſame manner, in the Henziade. 
Chant. 6. 
Francais, Anglois, Loming, que la foreur aſſemble, 
Avangoient, combattoient, 2 ga mourient en- 
gar OT a 
Tue hurry and diſtrattion of Dide's cles a an Edker's 
departure, is viſible from the abrupt and precipitate man- 
nes, in which ſhe commands her ſervants to endeavour 
10 top him: —lte, 


Set. 19. onthe SupLINE. 


. ſays Xenophon *, cloſing their ſhields to- 
4 gether, they were puſhed, they fought, - 


139 


« they flew, they were e ſlain,” on Exrylchu 
in Homer + * 


We went, 272 ! (uch was 8 


Thro' the lone thicker, and the defart land; 


A palace in a woody vale we found, 
Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades a- 
round. | Mr. Pope. 


For words of this ſort difſevered from one | 


another, and yet uttered at the ſame time with 
precipitation, carry with them the energy and 


marks of a conſternation, which at once re- 
ſtrains and accelerates the words. So ſkilfully 


* Homer E the Conjundtions. 


SECTION XX. 


BUT nothing ſo effecually moves, as 2 
beap of Tom combined mo For (1) 
| when 

en Ite, 


2 rene cli i fammas, date vela, impellite remos. u.. 


Halte, haul my gallies out; purſue the foe; 


Bring flaming brands, ſer ſail, and quickly row. Dryd. 


Rerum Grec, p. 219. ed. Oxon. eee 
+ Odyſi. os. Ver. M2» 
. (1) Amongſt the ie eee 


offemblage of Figures, which may be produced, and which 
ſo frequently occur in che belt writings, one, J _ 
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when two or three are linked together in firm 


confederacy, they communicate ſtrength, effi- 


cacy, and beauty to one another. So in De- 


 mefthenes* oration $ againſt Midias, the Aſyn- 


detons are blended and mixed together with the 


Repetitions and lively Deſert iption.. There 
« are ſeyeral turns in the geſture, in the look, 
in the voice of the man, who does violence 
by to another, which it is impoſſible for the 


party that ſuffers ſuch violence, to expreſs.” 
And that the courfe of his oration might not 
Janguiſh or grow dull by a further progreſs in 


the ſame track (for calmneſs and ſedateneſs 
due * upon order, but the Pathetic al- 


ways 


has hitherto not been taken notice if; LI mean the ſour 
laſt verſes of the xxivth P/alm. | 


« Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, 
« yeeverlaſting doors, and the King of glory ſhall. come 
« in. Whois the King of glory? The Lord ſtrong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battles. Lift up your 


heads, O ye gates, and be ye liſt up, ye everlaſting 


« doors, and the King of glory ſhall come in. Who is 


the King of glory? The Loedof hes: he is the King 


« of glory.” 


There are Grads inſtances of this kind i in the 
poetical parts of Scripture, particularly, in the Sanę of 
Deloraß ( Judges chap, v.) and the Lamentation of Da · 
vid over Saul and Fonathan (2 Sam.” chap. i.) There is 
ſcarce one thought in them, which is not figured.; nor 
one Figure, which is not beautiful, _ _ 74 


Page 337. ed. Par. 
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ways rejects order, becauſe it throws the ſoul 
: into tranſport and emotion) he paſſes imme- 
diately to new. A/yndetons and freſh Repetition, 
; ——* in" the' geſture, in the look, in the 
" voice when like a ruffian, when like an 

1 enemy, when with his fiſt, when on the 
face. The eſſect of thefe words u 

> his judges, is that of the blows of him whe 
8 made the aſſault; the ſtrokes fall chick upon 
4 one another, and their v very ſouls are ſub- 
t dued by ſo violent an attack. Afterwards, he 
a charges again with all the force and impetuoſiry 
8 of hurricanes: When with his fiſt, when on 
4 the face“ . « Theſe things affect, theſe 
$ « things exaſperate men unuſed to ſuch out- 
rages. No body in giving a recital of thefe 
things can expreſs the heinouſneſs of them.” 
By frequent variation, he every where pre- 
Fo ſerves the natural force. of his Kepetitions and 
4 Aſyngetons, ſo that with him order ſeems al- 
ir ways diſordered, and diſorder carrjes with it 
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8 8 E CTI o N ky 4 « Of 
de 10 A obſervation, let 


of us imitate the ſtile of Hocrates, and inſert 
the Copulatives. i in this paſſage, wherever they 
may ſeem requiſite. Nor indeed is one ob- 


90 ſervation to be omitted, that he who com- 
1 
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«« mits violence on another, may do many 
things, &'c. — firſt in his geſture, then in 
« his countenance, and thirdly in his voice, 
« which, &'c.” And if you proceed to inſert 
the Conjunctiont, (1). you wil find, that by 
ſmoothigg the roughneſs, and filling up the 
breaks by ſuch additions, what was before 
forcibly, ſurpriſingly, irreſiſlibly pathetical, will 
loſe all its energy and ſpirit, will have all its 
fire immediately extinguiſhed. To. bind the 
limbs of racers, is to deprive them of active 
motion and the power of f ftrerching, In like 


manner the Pathetic, when embaraſſed and 


entangled in the bonds of Copulattves, cannot 
ſubſiſt without difficulty. Ir is quite deprived 
of liberty in its race, and diveſted of that 
impetuoſity, by which it ſtrikes the very in» 
* t 1s ee | 


SEC- 


(2) No writer ever 3 TT of Copulativer, 


- than St. Pax/, His thoughts poured in ſo faſt upon him, 
that he had no leiſure to knit them together, by the 
help of particles, but has by that means given them 


weight, ſpirit, energy, and ſtrong ſignificance. An in- 


ſtance of it may be ſeen in 2 Cor, chap. vi, From ver. 4- 
to 10, is but one ſentence, of near thirty different mem- 
ders, which are all detached from one another; and if 
the Copulatives be inſerted aſter the Iſocratfan manner, 


the ſtrength will be quite impaired, and the ſedate gran- 


n aud heavy. 
c | (i) Virgil 


W fed In. ME. an co. 5 — „ * 


2 on the SUBLIME. - 


eros X80. 
"HYPERBATONS alſo ae to be 


ranked among the ſerviceable Figures. An 


FOES (11 is a tranſpoſing of words or 


thoughts 
— his applicationof this figure. 
——Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus. 
IDE  Eneid. J. ii. ver. 348. 
And again, | 
e dum qui ke, Wee ee 
Id. lib. ix. ver. 427. 
{ir Wi eds eee the wards are removed out 
of their right order, into an irregular diſpoſition, which 
is a natural conſequence of diſorder 1 in the co | 


| Dr. Pearce, 


There is a fine Hyperbaton i in the vth how of Pans 
fe Loft : | 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 


Wich charm of earlieſt birds: pleaſant the ſun, 


When firſt ou this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Gli ring with dew: fragrant the fertile earth 
Aſier ſoſt ſhow'rs : and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild: then ſilent night, © 
Wich this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heay'n, her ſtarry train. 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends, 
With charm of earlieſt birds: nor herb, fruit, floy'r, 


» 


| Gliſ'ring with dew: nor fragrance after ſhow'rs : 
Nor grateſul ev'ning mild : nor filent night, 


With this her ſolemn bird: nor walk by noon, 


Or glitt'ring ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet. * 
| (2) Lon 


* 
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thouglits out of dig natural and grammatical 
order, and it is a Figure ſtamped as it were with 
the trueſt image of a moſt forcible paſſion. 
(2) When men are actuated either by wrath, 

or fear, or indignation, or jealouſy, or any of 
thoſe numberleſs paſſions incident to the mind, 

which cannot be reckoned up, they fluctuate 
here, and there, and every where; are ſtill 
upon forming new reſolutions, and breaking 
thro? meaſures before concerted, without any 
apparent reaſon: ſtill unſixed and undeter- 
mined, their thoughts are in perpetual hurry; 
till, toſſed as it were by ſome unſtable blaſt, 
they ſometimes return to their firſt reſolution: 
fo that, by this flux and reflux of paſſion, they 
alter their thoughts, their language, and their 
manner of expreſſion a thouſand times. Hence 
it comes to Wn; that (3) an imitation of theſe 


Tran 


(2) Lenginus here, in explaining the nature of the 
Hyperbaton, and again in the cloſe of the ſection, has 
made uſe of an Hyperbaton, or (to ſpeak more truly) of 
a certain confuſed and more extenſive compaſs of a ſen- 
tence. Whether he did this by accident, or deſign, I 
cannot determine ; tho' Le Fevre thinks it a piece of art 
in the author, in order to adapt the dition to the ſubjeR. 
Dr. Pearce. 

(3) This fine remark may be illuſtrated by 2 tied 
paſſage in Shakeſpear's Hamlet, where the poet's art has 
hit off the ſtrongeſt and moſt exact reſemblance of pa- 


ture, The behaviour of us mother AY ſuch 2 * 
- fog 


. 
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T ranſpoſitions gives the moſt celebrated writers 
the grea teſt reſemblance of the inward work -- 
ings of nature. For art may then be termed per- 
5 and conſummate, when it ſeems to be na- 
ture; and nature then ſucceeds beſt, when ſne 
conceals what mes ſhe receives Im art. 


1 the TY ee his mind is big with ab- 

horrence of it, but expreſſions fail him. He begins ab- 
ruptly ; but as reflexions eroud thick upon his mind, he 

runs off into commendations of bis father, Some time 

aſter, his thoughts turn again on that action of his mo- 

ther, which had raiſed his reſentments, but he only 

touches it, and flies. off again. In ſhort, he takes up 

eighteen lines in telling us, that his mother married again, 

ia leſs than #49 months after her husband's death, 


But two months dead! nay, not ſo much, not two 
So excellent a king, that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 
Muſt I remember? hy, ſhe would hang on 625 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown - 
By what it ſed on; yet within a month —— 
Let me not think ——Frailty, thy name is woman! 
A little month or ere thoſe ſhoes-were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Mabe all tears hy ſhe, evinhhe——_ . 
Oh heav'n! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, - 
Would have mourn'd longer--married with mine ns 
My father's brother, no more like my father, 
Than I to Fercules, Within a month! — _ 
Ece yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
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In Herodotus, *: Dionyſſius che Phocean 
ſpeaks thus in a Tranſpoſition + For our af- 
« fairs are come to their isis; noh is the im- 
portant moment, Joniunr, to fete your li- 
e berty, or to undergo that cruelty and? op preſ⸗ 
« fon, uch is the portion of Hates, a 2 | 
„ gitive ſlaves. Submit yourſelves then to toil 
«. and labour for the preſent; his cell and 
labour will be of no long continuance; it 
« will defeat your enemies, and guard your 
« freedom.” The natural offer was this: O 
ce Tonians, now. is the time to ſubmit to toil 
« and labour, for your affaits are come to their 
« criſis, c. But as he tranſpoſed the ſalu- 
tation, Jonians, and after having thrown them 
into conſternation, fubjoins it; it ſeems, as if 
fright had hindered him, at ſetting out, from 
paying due civility to his audience. In the 
next place, he inverts the order of the thoughts. 
Before he exhorts thiem to ſubmit. to toil 
« and labour” (for that is the end of his exhor- 
tation) he mentions the reaſon why labour and 
toil muſt be undergone, # Your affairs. (ſays 
he) are come to their criſis o that his 
words ſeem not ann 8 * 
ced unavoidably from mans 


Had if the abate of her 205 eyes, * hy 
the married. Oh moſt wicked {peed | | . 
* Herod, J. 6. CG II. + 


"@ 905 
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But Thucydides is fill more af a perfeRt 
mater in chat ſurpriſing dexterit of tranſpoſ- 
ingand inverting ide Order of thoſe things, 
which ſcary nacurally united and inſeparable. 


2 he is more diſcreetly liberal 
of this kind of Mee chan any other writer, 


4 — ow ta invert the very order of his 


2 is more, to utter every 


thing 


_ mare ee paul ia moſtoftd#ſpecches 
1 argumentations, bears a very great reſemblance to 


that of Demo/ibenes, as deſcribed in this ſection by Lon- 


Zinuy, Some important point being always uppermoſt 


in his view, be often leaves his ſubject, and-flies from 


it with-brave irrepularity,:and as unexpectedly again re- 


turns to his ſubject, when one would imagine that he 


had entirely loſt fight of it. For inſtance, in his defence 
before king Agrippa, Act chap. xxvi. when, in order 
to wipe off the aſperſions thrown upon him by the Jeu, 
that he aa a turbulent ant feditious perſon, he ſets our 
wich clearing his character, proving the integrity of his 
morals, and his inoffenſive unblameable behaviour, as 


one, who hoped, by thoſe means, to attain that happineſs 


of another life, for which-the mul vr rief forved God 
centiaually in the temple ; on a ſudden he drops the con- 
tinuation of his defence,” and erjes out, © Why ſhould 
it de thought a thing incredible with you, that'God 


mould raiſe the dead?” 11 might be reaſonably ex- 
| pected, that this would be the end of his argument; 


but by flying to. it, in ſo quick and unexpected a tran- 
 fitien, be catches his audience before they are aware, and 


W 3 "hep will got be . 


— 0 
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ching extempore; ſo that by means of his long 
Tranſpoſitions he drags his readers along, and 
eonducts them thro? all the intricate mazes of 
his diſcourſe: frequently arreſting his thoughts 


in the midſt of their career, he makesexcur- 7" 
ſions into different ſubjects, and'intermingles . 
ſeyeral ſeemin gly 3 ary incidents: By * 5 
this means he gives his audience à kind of « wi 


anxiety, as if he had loſt his ſubject, and for- 
got what he was about; and fo ſtrongly en- 
gages their concern, that they tremble for and 
dear their ſhare in the dangets of the ſpeaker : 

At length after a long ramble, he very perti- 
nently, but unexpectedly, returns to bis ſub- 
je&, and raiſes the ſurpriſe and admiration of 
all, by theſe daring, but happy Tranſpoſitions. 
The plenty of examples, which every where 
occur in his orations, will be my excuſe for 
giving no particular RANGER, 2 


SECTION. Xx101, 


'T HOSE . which are called 0 


of And this no being once "ik he comes about 

again as unexpectedly, by, I verily thought, &c. and :i'Ga 
goes on with his defence, till it brings him again tothe in Ne 
ſame point, of the Reſurrection, i in ver. 23. the b 
, 0 Polyptotes] Longinus gives no inſtance of this Fi- "eat 
gure: but one may be produced from Ciceros oration for « for 


Ag. where he ſays: % We will * with argu- 
£66 ments, 


Mm the's 9 81 11K. 105 
oh peer "as alſo(2) Collections, (3) Changer 


and (3) Gradations are (as you know, my 


friend) well adapted to emotion, and fervicea+ 
ble in. adorifing, _— e da we lay in 
£77 8 in - all 


0 ments, bw vil {date lions * bil belkbter | 


„than light itſelf: fact walk engage-with fact, cauſe 

« yith cauſe, reaſon with reaſon,” To which may be 

added that of Virgil, Eu. lib. x, ver. 361. 
- — Heret pede pes, denſuſque viro vir. Dr. Pearce. 


"i Colle@ont. 3 The oritor makes uſe of G rigure, 


when inſtead of the "Whole of a thing, he numbers up 
all its particulars *! of which we have an inſtance in Ci- 
cerois oration for Marcellus : * The centurion has no 
« ſhare in this honour, the, Heutenant none, the cobort 
« none, the troop none.” Ir Cicero had faid, „ The 
« ſoldiers have no ſhare in this honour,” this would have 
"declared hb meaning, but not the force of the ſpeaker. See 

alſo Dnintftian, Ta/tit: avat. I. viii. c. 2. de conperie'ver- 
dorum ac ſententirum idem ſigniſicantium. Dr. Pearce, 


(3) Changes.) Qiinctilian gives an inſtance of this 
Figure, Inſtif-arat. I. ix. c. 3. from Cicero's oration for 


Sex. Roſcius : ** For tho” he is maſter of ſo mach arts: 


3% to ſeem the only perſon alive, Who is fit to ap 
upon the ſtage; yet he'is poſſeſſed of ſuch noble qua- 
35 lities, that he ſeems to be the only man alive, who may 
* ſeem worthy never to appear there. Dr. Pearce, 
a) Obatations.) There is an inſtance of this Figure 
1 Nom. V. It is continued throughout the chapter, but 


the branches of the Hiter part appear not plainly, be- 


" eaufe of the Tranſpofotions. It begins ver. T. Thete- 
« fore being juſtified by faith; we have peace with God, 


* thro? our Lord W 2 whom alſo we have 
c * N 3 * « accels 
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all reſpects, mare grand and affecting. And 

to what an amazing degree do (5) Changes 
Either of Time, Caſe, Perſon, Number, Gen- 
der, diverſify and enliven the tile! _ 

As to Change of Numbers, I affert, that in 
wards. ſingular in form may be diſcerned all 
the vigour and efficacy of plurals, and that 
ſuch ſingulars are highly ornamental. 

(6) Along the ſhores an endleſs crowd appear, 
. Whoſe noiſe and din and ſhouts confound the ear. 
But Furals are moſt worthy of remark, be- 900 
cauſe they impart a greater magnificence the ph 
ſtile, and by the copiouſneſs of number give it So a 
more emphaſis and 8 S0 the wan of thod 


® 


bt as 3 


Oedipus in SoptboclesiMe: o# wy £ 4 

: bd * , 
«+ acceſs by faith into this grace, wherein ſtand, and il 
« rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And not only CONC 
„ ſo, but we glory in tribulations. ao, knowing that | my 
<« tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, experi- % P 
« ence; and experience, hope ; and bore maketh not 2 
40 aſhamed, becauſe, Ke. e. Tu 
| (5) Changes of Caſe and Gender lb nf einer the * NC 
diſtrict of the Eugliſb tongue. On thoſe of Yum Her « by 
for, and Number, Lotginus enlarges in the ſequel. « ha 


(6) The beauty of this Figure Will, Lfear, be loſt in t 
the tranſlation. But it muſt be obſerved, s dhe word wat 
crowd, is of the ſingular, and appear, of theÞtural num 1 
ber. Allowance muſt be made in ſuch caſes, for when tude 


the genius of another language will not retain it, whe il great 
n muſt A 1 E 
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—h nuprials, nuptials! f 
You firſt produc'd, and ſince our fatal birth 
Have mix'd our blood, and all our race con- 
Blended in horrid on inceſtuous bonds! 7 
Seel fathers, brothers, ſons, a dire alliance ! 
See! ſiſters, wives and mothers! all the names 
That e'er from laſt or inceſt cou'd ariſe. 


All thefe terms denote on he one fide Oedi 1 
pus only, and on the other Jocaſta. But the 


number thrown into the Plural, ſeems # mul- 
tiply the misfortunes, of that unfortunate pair. 


So another poet has made ufe of the fame me- 
thod of increaſe, | 


'Then Hettors * 1 iſſued fink 


Of this Figure is that expreſſion of Plato 
concerning the Athenians, quoted by me in 
my other writings. 4 For neither do the 
« Pelops's nor the Cadmus's, nor the Ægyp- 
« tus*s, nor the Danaus' s dwell here with us, 
nor indeed anꝶ others of barbarous deſcent, 
« but we ourſelves, Grecians entirely, not 
having our blood deba ſed hy barbarian mix- 


25¹ 


* tures, dwell here alone,” Cc. 4 When the 


words ite thus confuſedly thrown' into multi- 


tudes, one upon another, they . excite in us 
greater ax more elevated ideas of things. Yer 


+. FECOU 
4 Mass in Meneſtena, 2 2d. Aide 
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LONGINUS Ses. 24. 
recourſe is not to be had to this Figure on 
all occaſions, but then only, when the ſubject 
will admit of an Amplification, an Enlarge- 
ment, Hyperbole, or Paſſion, either one or 


more. (7) For to hang ſuch trappings to err 
is GLUE 8 


152 


SECTION XXIV. 


ON the contrary alſo, plural reduced and 
contràcted into ſingulars have fomettmes much 


grande and mnapmicence. (1) “ Beſides all 
« Pelopon- 

(7) For to hang ſuch trappings, & c.— I have given 
this paſſage ſuch a turn, as, 1 hope, will clear the mean- 
ing to an Engliſh reader. The literal tranſlation is, ( For 
hanging the bells every where ſavours too much of the 
« ſophiſt or pedant.“ The metaphor is borrowed from 
a cullom among the ancients ; who, at public games 
and concourſes, were uſed to bang little bells (beat) 
on the bridles and trappings of their horfes, that their 
continual chiming might add pomp to the ſolemnity. 

The robe or ephod of the high prieſt, in the Meo/:ic 
diiſpenſation, had this ornament” of bellt, tho? another 
reaſon, beſides the powp and dignity of the ſound, is 
alledged for it in Exodus NMI. 39,——— 

(1) Beſides all Peloponneſus. ] Inſtesd of, al the 
« inhabitants of Peleponneſur, * wy * rent in- 
« to factions.“ | 

St. Paul makes uſe of this Furs Fointlywith a change 
of Perſon, on ſeveral occaſions, and with'different views, 
In Rom. vii, to avoid the direct charge of diſobedience 
on the whole body of the eue, he transfers the diſcourſe 
SY Into 


* 


. 9 04 "I" | 
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q  Peloponneſus was at that time rent into ſac- 


« tions .“ And, Art the repreſentation of 


a Phrynichus' tragedy, called, The / ſege of 
16 Miletus, (2) the whole theatre was melted 
into tears 4.” For uniting thus one com- 


plete Number out of ſeveral diſtinct, renders 


a diſcourſe. more nervous and ſolid. But the 


beauty, in each of theſe Figures, ariſes from 


the ame cage, which is, the unexpected 
, change 
into thi 61 ve, and ſo $97" the inſufficiency and 


ſrailty of all his countrymen on þ#z2/e1/,to guard againſt 


the invidiouſneſs, which an open accuſation might hve 
drawn upon bim. See ver. 9--25. 
* Demolth. orat. de corona, p. 17. ed. Oxon. a 


(2) The whole theatre.) Inſtead of, © all the people 
« in the theatre.” Miletus was a city of Jonia, which 
the Per/ſans. belieged and took. Phrynichus, a tragic 
poet, brought a play on the ſtage, about the demotition 
of this city. But the Athenians (as Herbdetus informs us) 
fined him a thouſand drachme, for ripping open afreſh 
their domeſtic ſores ; and publiſhed an edict, that no one 
ſhoulJ ever aſter write on that ſubject. Dr. Pearce. 
| Shakeſpear makes a noble uſe of this Figure, in the 
following lines from his Antony and Cleopatra, tho in the 
cloſe, there is a very ſtrong daſh of the el, 3 
18 - The city caſt 4 

Her people out upon her, and Ano 

Enthron d i th market-place, did fit alone 
| Whiſtling to thi air; 3 Which but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on | Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature. 

+ Herod, 1. 6. C 21. 


(1) So 
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change of a word into its ; oppoſe N umber. 
For when Sing rulars.. pe | 
multiply them u 0 e and YA. ſudden 
and unforeſcen change, to conitact Plural: in 


WHEN y yon ſtr6duce OY 2 ac 
wally reſent, and in the moment. of action, 
you no longer relste, but dilplay, the very Ac- 
tion before the eyes of your readers. (I A 

1 ſoldier, ſays Xenophon *, falls down under 

Cyrun horſe, and being cratnpled under foot, 

wounds him in the belly with his ſword. 

The horſe, impatient of the wound, flings 
about and throws off C yrus. He falls to the 

««ground# 8 INE rery frequently makes 

95 0 of this Figure, A 5 


(i) 80 Virgil En. I. x. ver. 637, | 
Orſilochus Romuli, quando ipſym horrebat adire, 
Haſtam intorſit equo, ferrumgue fub aure reſiquit. 
Quo ſonipes ictu ſurit arduus, altaque 8 
Vulneris impatiens adrecto hren. 
Volvitur ille excuſſus humi. —— 


By making uſe of the preſent tenſe, ge 10255 the 


reader ſee almoſt with his eyes, the wound of tbe horſe, 
and the fall of the warrior. Dr. Pearce. 


* Zenophon de Cyri inſtitut. 1.7. 


#* Jliad 


2 battle 
Canto 
L' be 

A 
Vine 
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culvgt 1 has alſo a won 
derful effect, in ſetting the very things before 


our eyes, and maleing the hearer think him- 
ſelf actually preſent and concerned in dangers, 


when he-4 Is only attentIVE to 4 recital of them. 
No force could vanqulſh them, thou 


if? 


have thought, 
No toil fatigue,. ſo furiouſly they, fought ., 
And ſo Aratus +,” + 2b 


O put not᷑ thou to ſea ia Gat fad month! (0% 
And this paſſage of Herodotus 9: Nou 
6 ſtall fail 1 from the city ; Flephantl- 

a 60 na, 


1 „ Mid. e ＋ inn Phænom. v. 287. 


(1) Virgil ſupplies another inſtance of the efficacy of 
this Figure, in the En. J. viii. ver. 689. 
Un omnes ruere, ac totum ſpnmare reductis 


Convolſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æquor. 

Alta petunt: pelago credas innare revolſas 

Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibũs altos. 

The alluſions in the laſt two lines prodigiouſly heighten 
and exalt the ſubject. So 7405 deſeribes the horror of 
a battle very a in "ws * liverata,. 
Canto yno. 

L' borror, la erudelta, la tema, il lutto 

Van d'intorno ſcorrendo: et in varia imago 
Vincitrice la morte errar per tutto 


Vedreſti, et andeggiar di ſangue un  Jago. 
$ Herod, J. 2, c. 29. 
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« na, and at length you will arrive upon a le- 
vel coaſt, After you haye travelled over 
« this tract of land, you ſhall go on board a- 
« nother ſhip, and fail two days, and then you 
« will arrive at a great city, called Meroe.“ 
You ſec, my friend, how he carries your ima- 
gination along with him in this excurſion ! how 
he conducts it thro? the different ſcenes, mak- 
ing even hearing ſight! And all ſuch paſſages, 
directly addreſſed to rhe hearers; make them 
fancy themſelves actually preſent | in every oc- 
currence. But when you addrefs your, diſ- 
courſe, not in — to all, but to one in par- 
ticular, as here“, 


(2) You could not ſee, fo gerd Tydidts rag'd 
Whether for erer © or Ilion he engag d 
; Mr. Pope. 
By 
* Mad: b. ver. 1. 

(2) Solomon's words, in Prov. viii. 34. bear ſome reſem. 
blance, in the Tran/tior, to this inſtance from Homer: 
« She cricth at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the 
ce coming in of the doors — Unto you, O men, I call, 
tand my voice is to the ſons of men, Dr. Pearce. 

There is alſo an example of it, in St. Luke v. 14. 
cc And he commanded him to tell no man, but——Go, 
« ſhew thyſelf to the prieſt.” | - | 

And another more remarkable, in P/alm cxxviil. 2. 
c Bleſſed are all they that fear. the Lord, and walk in 
« his ways For thou ſhalt eat the labours of thy 
&« hand. Oh! well is thee, and happy ſhalt thou be.” 


It is obſervable, that the ny” part of this verſe tran(- 
greſſes 


any 
ſudd 
figur 
(1)N 

Ba 


greſſe: 
would 
art th 


diford 


/ 
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By this addreſs, you not only ſtrike more 
upon his paſſions, but fill him with a more 
earneſt attention, and a more anxious impati- 
ence for the event. 


SECTION XXVII. 


SOMETIMES hen a writer is ſaying 
any thing of a perſon, he brings him in, by a 
ſudden Tranſition, to ſpeak for himſelf. This 
figure produces a vehement and lively Pathetic. 


(i) Now HeFor, with loud voice, renew'd their toils, 

Bad'them aſſault the (hips and leave the [| 2 

| ut 

grelſes ogainſt the rules of grammar; but I think theſpirir 
would haye been much impaired, had it been, Oh well 
art thou, inſtead of, O well is thee, It is a beautiful 
diſorder, and does honour to the tranſlators. 

(1) There is a celebrated and maſterly tranſition of 
this kind, in the qth book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open ky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav' 3 
Which they beheld, the moon's * 8.7 1A globe 

And ſtarry pole——Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Mr. Addiſon obſerves, *© That moſt of the modern he- 


© roic poets have imitated the ancients, in beginning a 


&« ſpeech, without premiſing that the perſon ſaid thus, 
tor thus; but as it is eaſy to imitate the ancients in 
* the omiſſion of two or three words, it requires judg- 
“ment to do it in ſuch a manner, as they ſhall not be 
e miſled, and that the ſpeech may begin naturally with- 
" out them,” ä Spectator, No 321. 

0 ＋ lliad 
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But whom I find at diſtance ſrom the fleet, 
He from this vengeful arm his death ſhall meet +. 
'T hat part of the narration, which he could 
go through with decently, the poet here aſ- 
ſumes to himſelf, but, without any previous 
notice, claps this abrupt menace into the mouth 


of his angry hero. How flat muſt- it have | 


| Jaunded, had he ſtop'd to put in, Hector ſpoke 
thus, or thus? But now the quickneſs of the 
tranſition outſtrips the very thought of the poet. 
Upon which account this Figure is then 
moſt 75 caſonably applied, when the prelling ex- 
igency of time will not admit of any ſtop or de- 
lay, but even inforees a Tranſition from per- 
ſons to perſons, as in this paſſage of (2) Heca- 
t2eus : * Ceyx very much troubled at theſe pro- 
* ceedings, immediately commanded all the 
«« deſcendents of the Heraclide to depart lis 
« territories, For I am unable to aſſiſt you. 
To prevent therefore your own deſtruction, 
and not to involve me in your ruin, go ſeek 
«« a retreat amongſt another people. 
6) TRE has wade _ of this Fi igure 
in 
. + Iliad. o. ver. 346. 


(2) Hecateus. ] He means Hecateus the Mileſs can, 
the firſt of the hiſtorians, according to Suidas, who wrote 
in prole. Langbaine. 

(3) Demolthenes bas made uſe, &c ] Reading here in 


the orig! ina v inſtead of 5, a th alteration due to 
the 


fs. Wh. FE / Ed cn M2 


=3 
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in a different manner, and with much more 
paſſion and volubiliy, in bis oration againſt 
Ariſtogiton * : And ſhall not one among you 
« boil with-wrath, when the iniquity of this 
« infolent and profligate wretch is laid before 
« your eyes? This inſolent wretch, 1 fay, 
« who —— Thou moſt abandoned creature 
« when excluded the liberty of ſpeaking, not 
by bars or gates, for theſe indeed ſome o- 


ther might have burſt.” The thought is 
here left imperfect and unfiniſhed, and he al- 


moſt tears his words aſunder to addrefs them 
at once to different perſons : © Who Thou 
'« moſt abandoned creature: Having diverted 
his diſcourſe from Ariſtogiton, and ſeemingly 
left him, he turns again upon him, (4) and 

2 1 attacks 
the ſagacity of Dr. Taꝝſtul, clearly preſerveth the ſenſe. 
For undoubtedly Deme/thenes maketh uſe of a Tranſition 
in the ſame manner with Homer and Hecateus, I would 
therefore tranſlate it thus“ Demoſthenes hath alſo made 
* ufe of this Figure, not truly in a different manner, 
bat with moch more paſſion and volubility.” 

Orat: prima in Ariſtog. p. 486. ed. Paxiſ. 

(4) And attacks bim afreſh, &c.— ] This Figure is 
very artfully uſed by St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, His drift is to ſhew, that the Jews were not the 
people of God, excluſive of the Gentiles, and had no 
more reaſon than they, to form ſach high pretenfions, 
fince they had been equally guilty of violating the moral 
law of God, which was antecedent to the Mofazc, and 
of eternal obligation. Yet, not to exaſperate the Zews 

| S as 21 
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attacks him afreſh with more violent ſtrokes of 


beat and paſſion. So Penelope in Homer +, 


(5) The lordly ſuitors ſend! But why muſt you 
Bring baneful mandates from that odious crew ? 
What? muſt the faithful ſervants of my lord 

Forego their tasks for them to crown the board ? 
| FLOG | 9 1 
at ſetting out, and ſo render them averſe to all the ar- 
guments he might afterwards produce, he begins with the 
Gentiles, and gives a black catalogue of all their vices, 
which (in reality were, as well as) appeared exceſſively 
heinous in the eyes of the Jeu, till in the beginning of 
the ſecond chapter, he unexpectedly turnt upon them 
with, Therefore thou art inexcuſable, O man, whoſo- 
t ever thou art that judgeſt,” ver. 1. and again, ver. 3. 

« And thinkeſt thou this, O man, that judgeſt them 
*« which do ſuch things, and daſt the ſame, that thou 
« ſhalt eſcape the judgment of God,” Oc. Cc. If the 


whole be read with attention, the apoſtle's art * be 


found ſurpriſing, his cloquence will appear grand, his 
ſtrokes cutting, the attacks he 3 on the Jews ſuc- 
ceſſive, and riſing in their ſtrength, | ook 

+ Odyſl. J. ver. 681. | 

(5) In theſe verſes Penelope, after ſhe had f. poke of 
the ſuitors in the hid perſon, ſeems on a ſudden exaſ- 
perated at their proceedings, and addreſſes her diſcourſe 
to them as if they were preſent, = 
Why thus, ungen rous men, devour my ſon? &c. 


To which paſſage i in Homer, one in Virgil bears _ 
reſemblance, En. iii. ver. 708. | 


ie pelgi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 
Heu! genitorem, omnis cure caſuſque levamen, 
Amitto Anchiſen; hie me, pater optime, feſſum 
Deſeris, heu! tantis nequic quam erepte periclis. N 
$ 


W - 


— fm. 


E © - 4 2 
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1 ſcorn their love, and J deteſt their fight ; 


And may they ſhare their laſt of feaſts to night? 


Why. thus, ungen'rous men, devour my ſon? 
Why riot thus, till he be quite undone ? 
Heedleſs of him, yet timely hence retire, .. 
And fear the vengeance of his awful fire. 
Did not your fathers oft his might commend ? 
And children you the wond'rous tale attend ? 
That injur'd hero you return'd may ſee, 
Think what he was, and dread what he may be. 


SECTION XXVIII. 


THAT a Periphraſis (or Circumlocution) 
is a cauſe of Sublimity, no body, I think, can 
deny. - For as in muſick an important word 


is rendered more ſweet, by the diviſions which 


are run harmonioufly upon it; ſo a Periphraſis 
ſwectens a diſcourſe carried on in propriety of 
language,. and contributes very much to the 
ornament of it, eſpecially if there be no jar- 
ring or difcord in it, but every part be judi- 
cioully and muſically tempered. This may be 
eſtabliſhed beyond difpute from a paſſage of 
Plate, in the beginning of his Funeral Ora- 
"Pp tion. 
"As does a paſſage alſo in the poetica book of Fob, ch. 
xvi. ver. 7. where, after he had ſaid of God, « But now 
he hath made me weary,” by a ſudden Tran/ition, he 
addreſſes his ſpeech 79 God in the words immediately fol- 
lowing, © Thou haſt made deſolate all my company.” 
Dr. Pearce. 
. 093 (1) Areb- 
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&« (1) We have now diſcharged the Laſt 
5 we owe to theſe our departed friends, 
«« who thus , make the fatal voyage. 
They have been conducted publicly on 
« their way by the whole body of the city, 


and in a private capacity by their — 
60 an 

(1) Archbiſhop Tillatfon will afford us an inſtance of 
the uſe of this Figure, on the ſame thought almoſt as 
that quoted by Loyginus from Plato. 

« When we confider, that we have but alittle while 
<< to be here, that we are upan our journey travelling 
< towards our heavenly country, where we ſhall meet 
with all the delights we can deſire; it onght not to 
trouble us much, to endure ſtorms and foul ways, and 
to want many of thoſe accommodations we might ex- 
« pe& at home, This is the common fate of travellers, 
and we mult take things as we find them, and not look 
to have every thing juſt to our mind. Theſe difficu}- 
«ties and inconveniencies will ſhortly be over, and af- 
< ter a few days will be quite forgotten, and be to us 
<< as tho” they had never been, And when we are ſafely 

landed in our own country, with what pleaſure ſhal} 
ve look back on theſe rough and boiſterous ſeas we 
«© have eſcaped ?” ſt Vol. page 98. Folio. 

In each paſſage Death is the principal thought, to which 
all the circumſtances of the C:rcumlocutions chiefly refer; 
but the Archbiſhop has wound it up to a greater height, 
and tempered it with more agreeable and more extenſive 


ſweetneſs. Plato interrs his heroes, and then bids them 


adien; but the chriſtian orator conducts them to a bet- 
ter world, from whence he gives them a retroſpect of 
that, thro' which they have palled ; to enlarge the com- 


forts, and give them a higher enjoyment of the 10 K 
2. 


. 
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and relations.” Here he calls Death the 
fatal voyage, and diſcharging the Funeral Oſ- 
fices, a public conducting of them by their coun- 


try. And. who can deny that the ſentiment 


by this means is very much exalted? or that 
Plato, by infuſing a melodious Circumlocution 
has tempered a naked and barren thought 


with harmony and ſweetneſs? So Xenopbon *. 


« You look upon toil as the guide to a happy 


„life. Your ſouls are poſſeſſed of the beit 


e qualification, that can adorn a martial breaſt. 
Nothing produces in you ſuch ſenſible emo- 
tions of joy, as commendation.”? By expreſ- 


ſing an inclination to endure toil in this Cir- 


cumlocution, © You look upon labour as the 
guide to a happy life;” and by enlarging 
ſome other words after the fame manner, he 
has not only exalted the ſenſe, but given new 
grace to his encomium. So that-inimitable paſ- 
ſage of Herodotus + : The goddeſs afflicted 
« thofe Scythians, who had ſacrilegiouſly pil- 


aged her remple,with 4 the female diſeaſe.” 
SE C- 
 ® Xenoph. Cyropad. lib. 1. 
+ Herod, I. 1. c. 15. 
(2) The beauty of this Periphrafis, which Longinus 
fo highly commends, appears not at preſent. Commen- 
tators indeed have laboured hard to diſcover what this 


| Diſeaſe was, and abundance of remarks learned and cu- 


rious to be ſure, have been made upon it. The beſt way 


will be to imitate the decorum of Herodotus, and leave 
it ſtill a myſtery. ' 3 ö | () Cir- 
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SECTION XXIX. 


(i) ieee is indeed more danger- 
ous than any other kind of Figure, unleſs ir 
be uſed with great circumſpection; it is other- 
wiſe very apt to grow trifling and inſipid, and 
favour ſtrongly of pedantry and dulneſs. For 
this reaſon Plato (tho! for the generality ſupe- 
rior to all in his Figures, yet being ſometimes 
too laviſh of them) is ridiculed very much for 
the following expreſſion in his treatiſe of 
Laws: * « It is not to be permitted, that 
«« wealth of either gold or ſilver ſhould get foot- 


ing or ſettle in a city.“ Had he, ſay the cri- 


nes, forbade the poſſeſſion of cattle, he mighs 
have called it the wealth of mutton and beef. 
And now, what has been ſaid on this ſub- 
N, will I * my dear Terentianus, 
aaubun- 


$9 cm0 ; jr indeed, &e.—] Shakeſpear, in 
Ning Richard the fecond, has made ſick John of Gaunt 
pour out ſuch a multitude to expreſs England, as never 
was, nor ever will be met with again. Some of them 
indeed ſound very finely, at leaſt, in the ears of an Eng- 
liſhman : ſor inſtance, 

This royal throne of kings, this ſeat of _ 

This other Eden, demy paradile, 
This fortreſs built by nature ſor herſelf 

Againſt infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious ſtone ſet in the filver ſea, — 


Plato de I-gibus, I. 5. p. 741, ed. Par. 


Sect. 30. en the SUBLIME, | 


abundantly ſhew, of what ſervice Figures may 
be in producing the Sublime. For it is manifeſt, 
that all I have mentioned, render compoſitions. 
more pathetic and aſſecting. For the Pathetic 
partakes as much of the Sublime, as writing 


exactly in rule and character can do of the 
Agreeable. 


165 


PART IV. 
STCTIDU WAALS. 
BUT ſince. the ſentiments and the lan- 
guage of Compoſitions are generally beſt ex- 


plained by the light they throw upon one ano- 
ther, let us in the next place conſider, what 


it is that remains to be ſaid concerning the 8 
Diction. And here, that a judicious choice of 


proper and magnificent terms has wonderful 
effects in winning upon and emertaining an 


audience, cannot, I think, be denied. For it 
is from hence, that the greateſt writers derive 
with indefatigable care the grandeur, the beau- 


ty, the ſolemnity, the weight, the ſtrength, 
and the energy of their expreſſions. This 
clothes a Compoſition in the moſt beautiful 
dreſs, makes it ſhine like a picture, 1 in all the 
gaiery of colour, and in a word, it animates 
our thoughts, and inſpires them with a kind 
of vocal life. But it is needleſs to dwell up- 
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on theſe particulars, before perſons of fo much 
taſte and experience. Fine words are indeed 
the peculiar light, in which our thoughts muſt 
ſhine. Bur then it is by no means proper, 
that they ſhould every where ſwell and look 
big. For dreſſing up a trifling ſubje& in grand 
exalted expreſſions, makes the ſame ridiculous 
appearance, as the enormous maſk of a trage- 
dian would do upon the diminutive face of an 
infant. But in poetry *# x * * 


* ['T he remainder + this . is bo 9] * 
E 1 


SECTION XXX. 


„ #* * „ [Thebe WING Fe- 
tion is loſt.) * In this verſe of Anacreon 
the terms are vulgar, yet there is a ſimplicity 


| In it, which pleaſes, becauſe i] is natural: 


Nor ſhall this Thracian vex me more! (1) 
And for this reaſon, that celebrated expreſſion 


of T heopompus ſeems to me the moſt ſignifi- 


cant of any I ever met with, tho Cerilius has 
fonnd ſomething to blame in it. Philip (fays 

a) There never va a line of higher grandeur, or 
more honourable to human nature, expreſſed at the ſame 
time in a greater plainneſs and ſimplicity of terms, than 
the ſollowing, in the E/ay on man. 


An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 


05 Ima- 
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« he) was uſed to ſwallow affronts, in com- 

«« pliance with the exigencies of his affairs.“ 
(2) Fulgar terms are ſometimes much more 
ſignificant, than, the moſt ornamental could 
poſſibly 


(2 Images, drawn from common life or familiar ob- 
jects, ſtand in need of a deal of judgment to ſupport and 
keep them from ſinking, but have a much better effect, 
and are far more expreſſive, when managed by a anf 
hand, than thoſe of a higher nature: the truth of this 
remark is viſible from theſe lines in Shakeſpear's  Romea 
and Juliet: 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 

And with a filk thread pulls it back again, 

So loving jealous of its liberty. — 


Mr. Addiſon has made uſe of art Image of a lower na- 
ture in his Cato, where the layer cannot part with his 
miſtreſs without the higheſt regret; as the lady could 
not with her lover in the former inſtance from Shakeſpear. 
He has touch'd it with equal delicacy and grace: 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 

Hungs quiy'ring to a paint ; leaps off by fits, 

And falls again, as loth to quit its hold, 

I have ventured to give theſe inſtances of the beauty 


and ſtrength of [mages taken from low and common ob- 
jets, becauſe what the Critic ſays of Terms, holds equal - 


ly in regard to nagen. An expreſſion is not the worſe 


tor being obvious and familiar, for a judicious applica- 
tion gives it new dignity and ſtrong ſignificance. All 
images and words are dangerous to ſuch as rant genius 


and 
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poſſibly be. They are eaſily underſtood, be- 
cauſe borrowed from common life; and what 
is moſt familiar to us, ſooneſt engages our be- 
lief. Therefore when a perſon, to promote 
i | his 


ported by ſuch an air of ſolemnity, that it is noble and 


Sect. 3m. 


and ſpirit. By their management, grand avords and; images 
improperly thrown together fink into burleſque and 
ſounding nonſenſe, and the eaſy and familiar are tortur- 
ed into inſipid uſtian., A true genius will ſteer ſecurely 
in either courſe, and with ſuch bold raſhneſs on parti- 
cular occaſions, that he will almoſt touch upon rocks, 
yet never receive any damage. This remark, in that 


part of it which regards the Terms, may be illuſtrated by 


the following lines of Shakeſpear, ſpoken by Apemantus 
to Timon, when he had abjured all human ſociety, and 
vow'd to paſs the remainder of his days in a deſert. 


—— What? chink'ſt thou | 
That the bleak air, thy boiſtr'ous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? will theſe moiſt trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? will the cold brook, 
Candied with i ice, cawdle thy morning taſte 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit? Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of wreakful heav'n, whoſe. bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the confliting elements expos d, 
Anſwer. mere nature; bid them flatter thee; 
Oh ! thou ſhalt "IEA Ft 


The whole is carried on with ſo much ſpirit, und ſup- 


aſſecting. Yet the ſame expreſſions and alluſions, in in- 
ferior hands, might have retained their original b ſeneſi, 
and been quite ridiculous. 


* Herod. 
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s, bears ill treatment and 
y with patience, but a ſeem- 


bis ambitious deſi 
reproaches not o 


ing e ure, to fay that he ſwallows affronts, 
is as happy and expreſſive a phraſe as could 


poſſibly be invented. The following paſſage 
from Herodotus in my opinion comes very 
near it L. «© Cleomenes (ſays he) being ſeized 
« with madneſs, with a little knife that he had, 
* cut his fleſh into ſmall pieces till having en- 
60 tirely mangled his body, he expired.” And 
again f, Pythes remaining {till in the ſhip, 
46 fought courageoully, till he was hack'd in 
pieces.“ Theſe expreſſions approach near 
to Fulgar, but are far from having vulgar ſig- 


nifications. 
SECTION XXXII. 


AS to a proper number of Metaphors, Ce- 
cilius has gone into their opinion, who have 
ſettled it at two or three at moſt, in expreſſing 
the ſame object. But in this alſo, let Demoſſ- 
henes be obſerved as our model and guide; and 
by him we ſhall find, that the proper time to 
apply them, is, when the paſſions are ſo much 
worked up, as to hurry on like a torrent, and 


unvagcaoiy carry —_y with them a whole 


croud 


* Herod, I. 6, cap. 75. 


Herod, I. 7. c. 181. 
1 F P (1) De- 
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crqud of metaphors. | C20. Thoſe proſtitut- 
ed ſouls, thoſe cringing traitors, thole furics 
« of the commonwealth, who have combined 
to wound and mangle their country, who 
have drank up its liberty in healths, to Philip 
once, and, ſince to Alexander, meaſuring 
their happineſs by their belly and their luſt, 


« As for thoſe generous principles of honour, 


« and that maxim, never to endure a maſter, 


% which to our brave fore-fathers, were the 


« high 


(0 Demoſthenes, in this inſtance, burſts not out upon 
the traiterous creatures of Philip, with ſuch bitterneſs ar.d 


ſeverity, ſtrikes them not dumb, with ſuch a comtinu- 


ation of vehement and cutting Metaphors, as St. Jude 
ſome profligate wretches in his Epiſtle, yer. 12, 13. 
_ «© Theſe are ſpots in your feaſts of charity, when they 


“ feaſt with you, feeding themſelves without fear: clouds 


& they are without water, carried about of winds: trees, 


« whoſe fruit withereth, without fruit, plucked up by 


* the roots : raging waves of thenſea, foaming out their 


«own ſhame: wandring ſtars, to whom is reſerved the 
'« þlackneſs of darkneſs for ever.” 


By how much the bold defence of Chriſtianity, againſt 


the lewd praRices, inſatiable luſts, and impious blaſphe- 


mies of wicked abandoned men, is more plorious than 
the deſence of a petty ſtate, againſt the intrigues of a ſo- 
reign tyrant; or, by how much more honourable and 
proiſe- worthy it is, to contend for the glory of God and 
religion, than the reputation of one republic; by» ſo 
:uuch, does this paſſage of the Apoſtle exceed that of 
Demoſibenes, commended by Lorginus, in force of ex- 

preſſion, livelineſs of Alluſion, and height of nr. 
| 9 Thi 5 


3 
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« high ambition of life, and the ſtandard of 


. felicity, theſe they have quite ſubyerted.” 


Here, by means of this multitude of Tropes, 
the orator burſts out upon the traitors in the 
warmeſt indignation. It is however the precept 
of Ariſtctle and T heophraſtus, that bold Me- 
taphors ought to be introduced with ſome ſmall 
alleviarions; ſuch as, if if may be ſo expreſſed; 
and as it were, and if I may ſpeak with ſo 
much boldneſs. For this excuſe, ſay they, very 
much palliates the hardneſs of the Figures. 
Such a rule has a general uſe, and there- 
fore J admit ir; yet {till I maintain what I ad- 
vanced before in regard to Figures, that bold 
(2) Metaphors, and thoſe too in good plenty, 
are 
(2) This remark ſhews the penetration of the judg- 


ment of Longinur, and proves the propriety of the ſtrong. 


Metaphors in Scripture; as when © Arrows are ſaid to 
be drunk with blood,” and it a ſword to devour fleſh.” 


(Deut. xxxil. 42.) It illuſtrates the eloquence ofSt. Paul, 


who uſes ſtronger, more expreſſive, and more accumu- 
hated Metaphors, than any other writer; as when, for 
inſtance, he ſtiles his converts, “ His joy, his crown, 
« his hope, his glery, his crown of rejoicing.” (Phil. 
iii. 9.) When he exhorts them “ to put on Chriſt.” 
(Rom. xiii. 14.) When he ſpeaks againſt the heathens, 
© wha had changed the truth of God into a lye.“ (Rom. 
i. 25.) When againſt wicked men, © whoſe end is de- 
« ſ{trution, whoſe God is their belly, and whoſe glory 
& is their ſhame.” (Phil. iii. 19.) See a * of flrong 


ones, Rom, iii. 13-18. 
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are very ſeaſonable in a noble compoſition, 
where they are always mitigated and ſoftened, 
by the vehement Pathetic and generous Sub- 
lime diſperſed thro? the whole. For as it is 
the nature of the Pathetic and Sublime, to run 
rapidly along, and carry all before them, ſo 
they require the Figures, they are worked up 
in, to be ſtrong and forcible, and do not ſo 
much as give leiſure to a hearer, to cavil at 
their number, becauſe they immediately ſtrike 
his imagination, and inflame him with all the 
warmth and fire of the ſpeaker, 

But further, in Zluſtrations and Deſcrip- 
tions, there is nothing ſo expreſſive and ſigni- 
ficant, as a chain of continued T ropes. By 
theſe has Xenophon* deſcribed, in ſo pompous 
and magnificent terms, the anatomy of the 
human body. By theſe has Plato + deſcribed 
the ſame thing, in ſo unparallel'd, fo divine a 
manner. (3) The head of man he calls a ci- 
«radel. The neck is an 1/hmys placed be- 


T Ween 
* "AToumngon, I. 1. c. 45, ed. Oxon. i 
F Plato in Timæo paſſim. 33 
(3) The Allegory or chain of Metaphors that occurs 
in P/alm Ixxx. 8, is no way inferior to this of P/ars. 
The royal author ſpeaks thus of the people of _ 
under the Metaphor of a vine: 


«© Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt: thou haſt 
&« caſt out the heathen and planted it. Thou madeſt 


« room for it, and when it had taken root, it filled the F 


& land. 
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« tween the head and the breaſt. The verte- 
« bre or joints, on which it turns, are ſo ma- 
« ny hinges. Pleaſure is the bait, which al- 
« lures men to ans and the tongue is the in- 

« former 


land. The hills were covered with the ſhadow of it, 


« and the boughs thereof were hike the goodly cedar- 
& trees. She firetch'd ont her branches unto the ſea, 
and her boughs unto the river.” Dr. Pearce. 

St. Paul has nobly defcribed, in a continuation of 
Metaphors, the Chriſtian armour, in * — to the 
Ejhefians, chap. vi. 1.— 

The ſublime deſcription of the horſe, i in Jab ch. xxxix. 
19--25. has been highly applauded by ſeveral writers. 
The reader may ſee ſome juſt obſervations on it, in the 
Guardian No 86. But the xxixth chapter of the ſame 
book will afford as fine inſtances of the beauty and ener- 
gy cf this Figure, as can any where be met with. 

„Oh that I were as in months paſt, as in the days 

« when God preſcrved me! — when the Almighty was 
yet with me, when my children were about me: when 
« 1 waſhed my ſteps with better, and the rock poured 
* me out rivers of oi} ben the ear heard me, then 
it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave wit- 
* neſs to me.— The blefling of him that was ready to 
« periſh, came upon me, and Pcauſed the widow's heart 
to ſing for joy. I put on rightcouſneſs, and it clothed 
« me: my judgment was as a robe and a diadem. I was 


eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. T was 


“sa father to the poor. 
There is another beauitful uſe of this Figure in the 
latter part of the lxvth P/a/m. The deſcription is lively, 
and what the French call riante, or laughing. It has in- 
deed been i obſcrved, that the Eaſtern writings 
| P 3 abound 
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former of taſtes. The heart, being the knot 
« of the veins, and the fountain from whence 
« the blood ariſes, and briſkly circulates thro? 
all the members, is a watch- tower complete- 
« ly fortified. The pores he calls narrow 
*« ſtreets. And becauſe the heart is ſubje& to 
violent palpitations, either when diſturbed 
with fear of ſome impending evil, or when 
« inflamed with wrath, the gods, /ays he, have 
« provided againſt any ill effect that might 
hence ariſe, by giving a place in the body 
* to the lungs, a ſoft and bloodleſs ſubſtance, 
* furniſhed with inward -vacuities, like a 
« ſponge, that whenever choler inflames the 
« heart, the lungs ſhould eaſily yield, ſhould 
gradually break its violent ſtrokes, and pre- 
„ ſerye it from harm. The ſeat of the con- 
« cupiſcible paſſions, he has named the apart- 
« ment of the women; the ſeat of the jraſci- 
« ble, the apartment of the Men. The ſplecn 


« js the ſponge of the entrails, from whence 


when filled with excrements, it is ſwelled and 

« bloated. Afterwards (proceeds he) the gods 

covered all thoſe parts with fleſh, their ram- 

< part and defence againſt the extremities of 

* heat and cold, ſoft throughout like a er 
| : $32 6 an 


abound very much in ſtrong Metaphors, but in Scripture 


they are always ſupported by a ground-work of maſculine 
and nervous ſtrength, without which they are apt to 
fwell into ridiculous bombaſl, | 
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« and gently giving way to outward impreſſi- 
« ons. 'The blood he calls the paſture of the 
« fleſh; and adds, that for the fake of nou- 
60 riſhing the remoteſt parts, they opened the 
« body into a number of rivulets, like a gar- 
den well ſtocked with plenty of canals, that 
the veins might by this means receive their 
«+ ſupply of the vital moiſture from the heart, 
* as the common ſource, and convey it thro? 
* all the ſluices of the body. And at the ap- 
*« proach of death, the foul, he ſays, is looſcd, 
like a ſhip from her cables, and left at the 
liberty of driving at pleaſure.” Many other 
turns of the ſame nature in the ſequel might 
be adjoined, but theſe already abundantly ſhew, 
that T ropes are naturally endued with an air 
of Grandeur, that Metaphors contribute very 
much to Sublimity,-and are of very important 
fervice, in deſcriptive and pathetic compoſitions, 
That the uſe of Tropes, as well as cf all 
other things, which are ornamental in diſcourſe, 
may be carried to exceſs, is obvious enough, 
tho? I ſhould not mention it. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that many ſeverely cenfure Plats, be- 
cauſe ofcentimes, as if he was mad to utter his 
words, he ſuffers himſelf to be hurried into 
raw undigeſted Metaphors, and a yain 
of Allegory. © For is it not r he) & eaſy 


- | . 
* Plato, I. 6. de legibus, p.773. ed. Par. 
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« to conceive, that a city ought to reſemble a 
„ gobler repleniſhed with a well-tempered 
mixture? where, when the foaming deity of 
„wine is, poured in, it ſparkles and fumes ; 
but when chaſlifed by another more ſober 
* divinity, it joins in firm alliance, and com- 
poſes a pleaſant and palatable liquor.“ For 
(ay they) to call water a ſober divinity, and 
the mixture chaſti/ement, is a ſhrewd argument, 
that the author was not very ſober himſelf, 
Cecilius had certainly theſe trifling flouriſhes 
in view, when he had the raſhneſs in his eſſay 
on (4) Lyſias, to declare him much preferable 
to Plats; biaſſed to it by two paſſions equally 
indiſcrect. For tho? he loved Lyſias as well 
as his own ſelf, yet he hated Plato with more 
violence, than he could poſſibly love Lyſias. 
Beſides, he was hurried on by ſo much heat 
and prejudice, as to preſume on the coneeſſi- 
on of certain points, which never will be 
granted. For Plato being oftentimes faulty, 
he thence takes occaſion to cry up Lyſias for 


a faultleſs and conſummate writer, which is - 


ſo far from being truth, chat it has n. not fo much 
as the ſhadow of it. 


SE C- 


( Ly/iar was one of the fen celebrated orators of 
Athens, He was a neat, elegant, correct, and witty 
writer, but not ſublime. Cicero calls him prope perſec- 
tum, almoſt perfect. Quindtilian ſays he was more like 
.a clear fountain, than a great river, 
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SECTION XXXIIL 


BUT let us for once admit the poſſibility 
of a faultleſs and conſummate writer; and 
then, will it not be worth while to conſi * at 
large that important queſtion, Whether in poe- 
try or proſe, what is truly grand in the midſt 
of ſome faults, be not preferable to that, which 
has nothing extraordinary in its beſt parts, cor- 
rect however throughout, and faultleſs? And 
further, Whether the excellence of fine-writ- 
ing conſiſts in the number of its beauties, or 
in the grandeur of its ſtrokes? For theſe 
points, being peculiar to the Sublime, demand 
an illuſtration. 

I readily allow, that writers of a „y a and 
towering genius are by no means pure and cor- 
rect, ſince whatever is neat and accurate 
throughout, muſt be exceedingly liable to flat- 
neſs. In the Sublime, as in great affluence of 
fortune, ſome minuter articles will unavoida- 
bly eſcape obſervation. But it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for a low and groveling genius to be guil- 
ty of error, fince he never endangers himſelf 
by ſoaring on high, or aiming at eminence, 
but till goes on in the ſame uniform ſecure 
track, whilſt its very height and grandeur ex- 
poſes the Sublime to ſudden falls. Nor am J 
ignorant indeed of another thing, * will 


ng 
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no doubt be urged, that (1) in paſſing our judg- 
ment upon the works of an author, we always 
muſter his imperfections, ſo that the remem- 
brance of his faults ſticks indelibly faſt in the 
mind, whereas that of his excellencies ts quick- 
ly worn out, For my part, T have taken no- 
tice of no inconſiderable number of faults in 
HFonier, and ſome other of the greateſt authors, 
and cannot by any means be blind or partial to 
them; however, (2) I judge them not to be 
voluntary faults, ſo much as accidental ſlips 
incurred thro'- inadvertence; ſuch as, when 
the mind is intent upon things of a higher na- 
ture, will ereep inſenſibly into compoſitions. 
And for this reaſon J give it as my real opini- 
on, that the great and noble flights, (3) tho? 
they cannot every where boaſt an equality of 
| r- 

(1) In paſſing our Ae, &c] So NE, 
J. ii. Ep. i. 262. 

Diſcit enim citiùs meminitque libentids illud, 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 
(2) 1 judge them, &c.] So Horace, Ars Poet. 351. 

bi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura 

(3) Tho' they cannot every where beaſt, Ke. ] 80 
Mr. Pape, in the ſpirit of Lenginus: | ; 

Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And rife to faults true critics dare not mend; 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 

And ſnatch a grace beyond the rules of art ; 


Which, 


Seft. 3 


perſed 
the ſol 

(4) 
Was a 
ever ſi 
tus, e 
ted h 
chuſe 
than 
whoſe 
form: 
to be 
WhO 
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perfection, yet ought to carry off the prize, by 
the ſole merit of their own intrinſic grandeur, 

(4) Apollonius, author of the Argonautics, 
was a writer without a blemiſh: and no one 
ever ſucceeded better in Paſtoral than Theocri- 
tus, excepting ſonie pieces where he has quit- 
ted his own province. But yet, would you 
chuſe to be Apollonius or Theocritus rather 
than Homer ? Is the poet (5) Eratoſthenes, 
whoſe Erigone | is a — an and delicate per- 
formance, and not chargeable with one fault, 


to be eſleemed a fuperior poet to Archilochus, 
who flies off into many and brave irregulari- 
ties; a godlike ſpirit bearing him forwards in 
the nobleſt career, ſuch ſpirit as will not bend 
to rule, or eaſily brook controul? In Lyrics, 


would 
Which, without paſſing thro! the leres. gains 
The RT, and all its end at once attains. 


Eſay on Criticifm. 

(4) Apollonius was born at Alexandria, but called a 
Rhadian, becauſe he reſided at Rhodes. He was the ſcho- 
lar of Callimachut, and ſucceeded Eratoſthenes as keeper 
of Ptolemy's library: He wrote the Argonantics, which 
are ſtill extant. Of this poet Puindilian has thus given 
his judgment, Ix tit. erat. I. x. c. i. He publiſhed n 
« performance, which was not deffricable, but had a cer- 
« tain even mediocrity throughout.“ Dr. Pearce. 

(5) Erateſthenes the Qrenæan, ſcholar of Callimachus 
the poet. Among other pieces of poetry, he wrote the 
Erigane. He was predeceſſor to Apollonius, in Ptolem $ 
library at Alexandria. Dr. Pearce. | 


(6) Bac- 
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would you ſooner be (6) Baccſylides than 
Pindar, or (7) Je the Chian, than the great 
Sophocles ? Bacchylides and Jo have written 
ſmoothly, delicately, and correctly, they have 
left nothing without the niceſt decoration; but 
in Pindar and Sophocles, who carry fire along 
with them thro? the violence of their motion, 

that very fire is many times unſeaſonably 
quenched, and then they drop moſt unfortu- 
nately down. But yet no one, I am certain, 
who has the leaſt diſcernment, will ſcruple to 
prefer the ſingle (8) Oedipus of Sophocles, be- 
fore all that Jo ever compoſed. 


SE C- 


(6) Bacchyliges a Greek poet, famous for Iyric verſe; 
born at 1lis, a town in the iſle of Cor. He wrote the 
Apodemicy, or the travels of a deity. The emperor Ju- 
lian was ſo pleaſed with his verſes, that he is ſaid to have 
drawn from thence rules for the conduct of life, And 
Hiero the Syracuſan thought them preferable even to 
Pindar's, by a judgment quite contrary to what Is given 
here by Longinus. Dr. Pearce. * 

(7) Io the Chian, a dithyrambic poet, who beſides 
'Odes, is ſaid to have compoſed forty Fables. He is cal- 
led by Ariſtaphanes, The eaftern ſtar, becauſe he died, 
whilſt he was writing an Ode that began with thoſe 
words. Dr. Pearce. 

(8) The Oedipus Tyrannus,; the moſt celebrated tra- 
' gedy of Saphoclet, which (as Dr. Pearce obſerves) poets 
of almoſt all nations have endeavoured to imitate, tho' 
in my opinion very little to their credit, 

(i) The 
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SECTION XXXIV. 


1 F the beauties of writers are to be eſti- 
mated by their number, and not by their qua- 
lity or grandeur, then Hyperides will prove 
far ſuperior to Demoſthenes, He has more 
harmony and a finer cadence, he has a greater 
number of beauties, and thoſe in a degree al- 
moſt next to excellent. He reſembles a cham- 
pion, who, profeſſing himſelf maſter of the 
five exerciſes, in each of them ſeverally muſt 
yield the ſuperiority to others, bur in all to- 
gether ſtands alone and unrivalled. For Hy- 
perides has in every point, except the ſtruc- 
ture of his words, imitated all the virtues of 
Demaſt henes, and has abundantly added (i) the 
graces and beauties of ae as, When his ſub- 

ze& 


(1) The graces — Lyſias:] Por the clearer under- 
ſanding of this paſſage, we muſt obſerve, that there are 
two ſorts of graces ; the one majeſtic and grave, and 
proper ſor the poets, the other ſimple and like ralleries 
in comedy, Thoſe of the laſt fort enter into the com- 
poſition of the poliſhed ſtile, called by the rhetoricians 


vr Moyer and of this kind were the graces of Ly/ias, 


who in the judgment of Dianyfius of Halicarnaſt, ex- 
celled in the poli/hed ſtile; and for this reaſon Cicero c:lis 
him, venuſtiſſimum oratorem. We have one inltance of 
the graces of this Pretty orator : Speaking one day againſt 


1 cnamoured (cried be) with a lady, whoſe teeih may be 
Q s ccunt- 


7 

þ 
; 
v8 


Eſjchyner, who was in love with an old woman, © He is 
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jet demands ſimplicity, his ſtile is exquiſitely 
ſmooth ; nor does he utter every thing, with 
one emphatical air of vehemence, like Demoſt- 
henes, His thoughts are always juſt and pro- 
per, tempered with moſt delicious ſweetneſs 
and the ſofteſt harmony of words. His turns 
of wit are inexpreſſibly fine. He raiſes a laugh 
with the greateſt art, and is prodigiouſly dex- 
trous at irony or ſneer. His ſtrokes of rallery 
are far from ungenteel; by no means far-ferch- 
ed, like thoſe of the depraved imitators of At- 
tic neatneſs, but appoſite and proper. How 
ſkilful at evading an argument! With what 
humour does he ridicule, and with what dexte- 
rity does he ſting in the midſt of a ſmile! In a 
word, there are inimitable graces in all he ſays. 
Never did any one more artfully excite com- 
Paſſion ; never was any more diffuſe in narra- 
tion; never any more dextrous at quitting and 
reſuming his ſubje&, with ſuch eaſy addreſs, 
and ſuch pliant activity. This plainly appears 
in his little poetical fables of Latona; and be- 
| fides, he has compoſed a funeral oration with 
ſuch pomp and ornament, as I belieye never 
will, or can, be equalled, 

Demeſthenes, « on the other ſide, has been 


unſuc- 
cc counted eaſier than her hk: ” Upon this account 


Demetrius has ranked the graces of Lyſfas, in the ſame 
claſs, with thoſe of Szphror, a farce-writer, Dacier. 


- (2) F- 
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unſucceſsful in repreſenting the humours and. 
characters of men; he was a ſtranger to dif- 
fuſive eloquence; aukward in his addreſs; void 
of all pomp and ſhow in his language ; ; and in 
a word, for the moſt part deficient in all the 


qualities aſcribed to Hyperider. Where his | 


ſubje& compels him to be merry or facetious, 
he makes people laugh, but it is at himſelf. 
And the more he endeavours at rallery, the 
more diſtant is he from it. (2) Had he eyer 


attempt-' 


(2) Hyperides, of whom mention has been made al- 
ready, and whom the author in this ſection compares with 
Demoſthenes, was one of the ten famous orators of Athens. 
He was Plato's ſcholar, and thought by ſome to have 
ſhared with Lycurgus in the public adminiftration. His 
orations for Phryne and Athenogenes were very much e- 
ſteemed, tho his defence of the former owed its ſucceſs 
to a very remarkable incident, mentioned by Plutarch. 
(Life of the ten oraters, in Hyperides.) | 

Phryne was the moſt famous courtezan of that age; 
her form ſo beautiful, that it was taken as a model, for 
all the ſtatues of Venus carved at that time, throughout 
Greece : Yet an intrigue between her and Hyperides grew 
fo ſcandalous, that an accuſation was preferred againſt 
her, in the court of Athens, H yperides defended her with 
all the art and rhetoric, which experience and love could 
teach him, and his oration for her was as pretty and 
deautiful as his ſobject. But as what is ſpoke to the ears 
makes not ſo deep an impreſſion, as what is ſnewn to the 
eyes, Hyperides found his eloquence unavaikng, and eſ- 
ſectually to ſoften the judges, uncovered the lady's boſom, 
Its ſaowy whiteneſs was an argument in her favour not to 
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attempted an oration for a Phryne | or an Athe. 
nogenes, he would in ſuch attempts have only 
ferved as a foil to H lyperides. 

Yet after all, in my opinion, the numerous 
beauties of Hyperides are far from having any 
inherent greatneſs. They ſhew the ſedateneſs 
and ſobriety of the author's genius, but have 
net force enough to enliven or to warm an au- 
dience. No one that reads him, is ever ſen- 
ſible of extraordinary emotion, Whereas De- 
moſt henes adding to a continued vein of gran- 
deur and to magnificence of diction (the great- 
eſt qualifications requiſite in an orator) ſuch 


lively ſtrokes of paſſion, ſuch copiouſneſs of 


words, ſuch addreſs, and ſuch rapidity of 
ſpeech; and, what is his maſter- piece, ſuch 
force and vehemence, as the greateſt writers 
beſides durſt never aſpire to; being, I ſay, a- 
e furniſtied with al theſe divine (it 

would 


be reſiſted, and therefore ſhe was immediately acquitted, 
 Longinus's remark is a compliment to Myperides, but 
does a ſecret honour to Demoſthenes. Hyperides was a 
graceful, genteel ſpeaker, one that could ſay pretty things, 
divert his audience, and when a Jady was the topick, 
quite out-ſhine Demoſthenes 3 whoſe eloquence was too 
grand to appear ſor any thing, but honour and liberty. 
Then he could warm, tranſport, and triumph; could re- 
vive in his degenerate countrymen a love of their coun- 
try and a zeal for freedom ; could make them cry out in 
rage and fury, © Let us arm, let us away, let us march 
« againſt Philip.“ 
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would be fin to call them human) abilities, he 
excels all before him in the beauties which are 
really his own; and to atone for deficiencies 
in thoſe he has not, overthrows all opponents 
with the irreſiſtible force, and the glittering 
blaze, of his lightning. For it is much eaſier 


to behold, with ſtedfaſt and undazzled eyes, 


the flaſhing lightning, than thoſe ardent ſtrokes 
of the Pathetic, which come ſo thick one up- 
on another in his orations, 


SECTION XXV. 


IHE parallel between Plato and his op- 
ponent muſt be drawn in a different light. For 
Lyſias not only falls ſhort of him in the ex- 
cellence, but in the number alſo, of his beau- 
dies. And what is more, he not only falls ſhore 
of him in the number of his beauties, but ex- 
ceeds him vaſtly in the number of his faults. 
What then can we ſuppoſe that thoſe god- 
like writers had in view, who laboured fo 
much in raifing their compoſitions to the high- 
eſt pitch of the Sublime, and looked down with 
contempt upon accuracy and correctneſs 
Amongſt others, let this reaſon be accepted. 
Nature never defigned man to be a groveling 
and ungenerous animal, but brought him in- 
to life, and placed him in the world, as in 2 
crouded theatre, not to be an idle ſpectator, 
e but 
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but ſpurred on by an eager thirſt of excelling, 
ardently to conrend in the purſvit of glory. 


For this purpoſe, ſhe implanted in his ſoul an 


invincible love of grandeur, and a conſtant e- 


mulation of whatever ſeems to approach near- 
er to divinity than himſelf. Hence it is, that 


the whole univerſe is not ſufficient, for the ex- 


tenſive reach and piercing ſpeculation of the 
human underſtanding. It paſſes the bounds of 


the material world, and lanches forth at plea- 
ſure into endleſs fpace. Let any one take an 
exact ſurvey of a life, which, in its every ſcene, 
zs conſpicuous on account of excellence, gran- 


deur, and beauty, and he wilf ſoon diſcern for 


what noble ends we were born. Thus the 

impulſe of nature inclines us to admire, not 
a little clear tranſparent rivulet that miniſters 
to our neceſſities, but the Vile, the Iſter, the 


FNhine, or {till much more, the Ocean. We 


are never ſurpriſed at the fight of a ſmall fire 


that burns clear, and blazes out on our own 
private hearth, but view with amaze the celeſ- 
;#ial fires, tho* they are often obſcured by va- 


Pours and eclipſes. (1) Nor do we reckon any 
wing 
(1) We have a noble deſcription of the vulcano of 


ina in Virgil, En. l. ii. v. 571. which will en 
this paſſage i in Longinus: 


-Horrificis j zuxta tonat Xtoa rvinis, 
Interdumque atram nenn ad zthera nubem, 
T urbine 
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thing in nature more wonderful than the boil- 
ing furnaces of tna, which caſt up ſtoncs, 
and ſometimes whole rocks, from their labour- 
ing abyſs, and pour out whole rivers of liquid 
and unmingled flame. And from hence we 
may infer, that whatever is uſeful and neceſſary 
to man, lies level to his abilities, and is eaſily 
acquired; but whatever exceeds the common 
ſize, is always great, and always amazing. 


SE C- 
4 2 


Turbine fumantem piceo & candente favillä, 
Attolli: que globos flammarum, & dera lambit: 
Interdum ſcopulos, avolſaque viſeera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquc factaque ſaxa ſub auras 
E 0 glomerat, ſundoque exæſtuat imo. 


—— The coaſt where Lina lies, 
Horrid and waſte, its entrails fraught with fire; 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy och, 
Vaſt ſhow'rs of afhes hov'ring in the ſmoke; 

Now belches molten ſtones, and ruddy flames 
Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or ſlings a broken rock aloft in air 

The bottom works with ſmother'd fire involy'd 

In pellitential vapours, my and ſmoke 

Mr. Addiſon. 


Longinus's ſhort &eſeription has the ſame ſpirit and 
grandeur with /; irgit's. The /idera lambit inthe fourth 
line has the well in it, which Longines, Sect. ti. calls 
fuper-tragical. This is the remark of Dr. Pearce; and 
it is obſervable, that Mr Addiſon has taken no Notice 
of thoſe words in his tranflation. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 


WIT H regard therefore to thoſe ſublime 
writers, whoſe flight, however exalted (1) 
never fails of its uſe and adyantage, we mult 


add another conſideration.— Thoſe other in- 


ferior beauties ſnew their authors to be men, 
but the Sublime makes near approaches to the 
height of God. What is correct and fault- 
leſs, comes off barely without cenſure, but 
the Grand and the Lofty command admira- 
tion. What can J add further? One exalted 
and ſublime ſentiment in thoſe noble authors 
makes ample amends for all their defects. 
And what is moſt remarkable; were the er- 
rors of Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and the 
reſt of the moſt celebrated authors, to be cul- 
led carefully out and thrown together, they 
would not bear the leaſt Proportion. to thoſe 

infi- 


GW Never /ails of its 10 an adrantage.] Longinus 
in the preceeding ſection had ſajd, that men © view with 
« amaze the ccleſtial fires (ſuch as the Sun and Moon) 
« tho? they are frequently obſeured ;” tbe caſe is the 


fame with the burning mountain Ed; tho' it caſts up 
pernicious fire from its abyſs : But here, when he returns 


to the ſublime authors, he intimates, that the Sublime 
is the more to be admired, becauſe far from being uſeleſi 


or amuling, it is of great ſervice to its authors, as well 
as to the publick. Dr. Pearce. 


(2) The 
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infinite, thoſe inimitable excellencies, which 
are ſo conſpicuous in theſe heroes of antiqui- 
ty. And for this reaſon has every age and 
every generation, unmoved by partiality and 
unbiaſſed by envy, awarded the Jaurels to 


theſe great maſters, which flouriſh ſtill green 


and unfading on their brows, and will flou- 
riſh, 
48 long as ſtreams in Glow mazes rove, | | 


Or Spring v with annual green renews the, grove, 
Fenton. 


A certain writer objects te that an ill 


ada (2). Coloſſus cannot be ſet upon the 
level with a little faultleſs Statue; for inſtance, 


25 ( 3) the little ſoldier of Polycletus ; bur the 


anſwer to this is very obvious. In the _ 
of art we have regard to exact proportion ; 

thoſe of nature, to grandeur and — 
Now ſpeech is a gift beſtowed upon us by 


nature. As therefore reſemblance and pro- 
| prune 


(2) The aun was a moſt ſamovs ftatve of Apelhs, 
erected at Rhodes by Faly/tus, of a ſize fo vaſt, that the 
v{ca ran, and ſhips of the greateſt burden failed between 
its legs. Jdem. 


(3) The Doryphorus, a ſmall flatve by Pal, cletus a ce- 
lebrated ſtatuary. The proportions were Þo finely ob- 
ſerved in it, that Ly/ppus profeſſed he had learned all 
bis art from the ſtudy and imitgtion of it. 
| (1) The 
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portion to the originals is required in ſtatues, 
ſo in the noble faculty of diſcourſe there 
ſhould be ſomething extraordinary, ſomething 
more than humanly great. _ . 

But to cloſe this long digreſſion, which had 
been more regularly placed at the beginning of 
the Treatiſe; ſince it muſt be owned, that it. 
is the buſineſs of art to avoid defect and ble- 


miſh, and almoſt an impoſſibility in the Sub- 


lime, always to preſerve the fame majeſtic air, 
the ſame exalted tone, art and nature ſhould 
join hands, and mutually aſſiſt one another. 
For from ſuch union and alliance, perfection 
muſt certainly reſult, 

Tzeſe are the deciſions I have thought pro- 
per to make concerning the queſtions in de- 
bate. I pretend not to ſay they are abſolutely 


right ; let thoſe who are villiog, ne. of 
thelr own Judgment. 85 


SECTION XXXVII. 


TO return. (1) Similes and Compariſons 
| bear 


EF 1) The manner in which Samiles or Ge, esd. 


fer from Metaphors, we cannot know from Langinus, be- 


cauſe of the gap which follows in the original; but they 
differ only in the expreſſion, To ſay that, ine eyes are 
the ezes of a dove, or that cheeks are a bed of ſpices, are 
ſtrong metaphors ; which become compariſons, if ex- 

preſſed 


Sect. 38. 
bear ſo near an affinity to Metaphors, as to 
differ from them only in one particular x * 


* * [The remainder of this ſection is 
.! X * * 


SECTION XXVII. 


E [The beginning of this ſec- 
tion on Hyperboles is loſt) Xx K X * 
* * * As this H ſyperbole, for inſtance, is 
exceeding bad, „If you carry not your brains 
in the ſoles of your feet, and tread upon 
them f.“ One conſideration therefore muſt 

al- 
preſſed thus, are as the eyer of a dove, or as a bed of i- 
ces, Theſe two Cor:pariſons are taken from the deſcrip- 
tion of the beloved in the Song of Salomon (ver. 10--16.) 
in which there are more of great ſtrength and propriety, 


and an uncommon ſweetneſs. 
„ My beloved is white and ruddy, the chief among 
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ten thouſand. His head is as the moſt fine gold; bis 


& locks are buſhy, and black as a raven. His eyes are 
as the eyes of a dove by the rivers of water, waſh'd 
ce with milk, and fitly ſet. 
« ſpices, as ſweet flowers; his lips like lilies, dropping 
% ſweet ſmelling myrrh His hands are as gold-rings 
« ſet with the beryl : his belly is as bright as ivory over» 
& Jaid with ſapphire. His legs are as pillars of marble 
& ſet vpon ſockets of fine gold. His countenance is as 
& Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. His mouth is moſt 
« ſweet, yea, he is altogether lovely.“ 


+ Demoſthenes ſeu potius Hegefippi Orat. de Halo- 


neſo, ad ſinem. 
(1) . 


His cheeks ate as a bed of 
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192 | LONGINUS. Sect. 38. 
always be attended to, How far the thought 


« can properly be carried.“ For over-ſhooting 
the mark often ſpoils. an Hyperbole; and 


whatever is over- ſtretched, loſes its tone, and 


immediately relaxes; nay, ſometimes pro- 
duces an effect contrary to that for which it 
was intended. Thus Jſecrates, childiſhly am- 
bitious of ſaying nothing without enlarge- 
ment, has fallen into a ſhameful puerility. 
The end and deſign of his Panegyric (1) is to 
prove, that the Athenians had done greater 
ſervice to the united body of Greece, than the 
Lacedemonians; and this is his beginning: 
The virtue and efficacy of eloquence is fo 
great, as to be able to render great things 
a contemptible, to dreſs up trifling ſubjects 
„in pomp and ſhow, to cloth what is old 
« and obſolete, in a new dreſs, and put off 
new occurrences in an air of antiquity,” 
And will it not be immediately demanded, — 


(i) Panegyric.] This is the moſt celebrated oration of 
Hocrutes, which after ten, or, as ſome ſay, fifteen years 
labour ſpent upon it, begins in ſo indiſcreet a manner. 
Longinus, Sect. iii. has cenſured Times, for a frigid pa- 
rallel between the expedition of Alexander and {/crate;, 
yet Gabriel de Petra, an editor of Longinus, is guilty of 
the fame fault, in making even an elephant more expe- 


ditious than Iſocrates, vreauſe they breed faſter, than he 


wrote, 
(2) The 
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Is this what you are going to practiſe with re- 
gard to the affairs of the Athenians and La- 
eee, . For this ill⸗timed  encomum 


of eloquencę is an inadvertent admonition to 


the audience, not to liſten or give Ew bs 
what he ſays. ee 4 MAN 
(2) Thoſe n in hore lathe beſt 
* I have before obſerved of Figures) which 
80 opium th wr terns nor air of Hyper- 


Toles. 


025 The whale of this Parner, is * ad relibed, 
It is the importance 'of a paſſion, which qualifies the Hy- 
ferbole,” arid mikes that commendable, when uttered in 
warmth and ythemence, which in coolneſs and ſedateneſs 

be inſupportable. So Caſſius ſpeaking invidiouſly 
of Caſar, in order to raiſe the eee 


© Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Colgſuſ, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To ſind ourſelyes « diſhonourable graves, 


80, again, in return to the ſelling arrogance of a bully, 


To whom? to'thee ? what art thou? have not 1 

A arm as big as thine ? a heart as big? © 

_ Thy words 1 grant are bigger: for I wear nor 
My dagger in my mou — — 


"Shaksſpedr's' C Helfe. 


e literally: are Impoſſibilities, and therefore 
can only then be ſeaſonable or productive of Sublimity, 
when the circumſtances may, be. ſtretched beyond their 
proper ſize, that they way appear her an fail impor- 
tant and oo. - 
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Boler. And this never fails to be the ſtate of 
thoſe, which in the heat of a paſſion flow out 
zn the midſt of ſome grand circumſtance. 
Thus Thucydides has dextrouſſy applied one 
to his countrymen” that periſhed in Sicily &: 
„The Syracuſans (ſays he) came down upon 
« them, and made a ſlaughter chiefly of thoſe 
«. who were in the river. The water was im- 
4 mediately diſcoloured with blood. But the 
4 ſtream polluted with mud and gore, de- 
« terred them not from drinking it greedily, 
nor many of them from fighting deſpe- 
« rately for a draught of it.“ A circum- 
Nance ſo uncommon” and affecting gives 
_ thoſe expreſſions of drinking mud and gore, 
and fohting r . 11 an air of Pro- 
bability. _ 
Heredotua has uſed a like Hypertole con- fr 
cerning thoſe warriors who fell at Thermo- | 
2yle +: «Tn this place they defended them- 
„ ſelves, with the weapons that were left, 
« and with their hands and teeth, till they 
« were buried under the arrows of barba- 
« rians.” Is it poſſible, you will ſay, for Men 
to defend themſelves with their teeth, againſt 
the fury and violence of armed affailants ? Is 
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it poſſible chat men could be buried under 


N e Notwithſtanding all this, there is a 


ſeeming probability in it. For the circum- 
ſtance does not appear to have been fitted to 
the Hyperbole, but the Hyperbole ſeems to be 
the neceſſary production of the circumſtance. 
For applying theſe ſtrong Figures, only where 
the heat of action, or impetuoſity of paſſion, 
demands them (a point I ſhall never ceaſe to 
inſiſt upon) very pat ſoftens and mitigates 
the boldneſs of too daring expreſſions. (3) 
So in comedy, circumſtances wholly abſurd 
and incredible paſs off very well, becauſe chey 
anſwer their end, and raiſe a laugh. As in 


this paſſage: He was owner of a piece of 


« ground not ſo large as (4) a Lacedemonian 
letter.“ For laughter is a paſſion W 
from ſome n Nane | 8 

| But 
(3) The author has lichte testech of Hyperboles as 
conducive to Sublimity, which has nothing to do with 


humour and mirth, the peculiar, province of Comedy. 


Here the incidents muſt be ſo over-ſtretched, as to pro- 
mote diverſion and laughter, Now what is moſt abſurd 
and incredible, ſometimes becomes the keeneſt- joke. 
But there is judgment even in writing abſurdities and in- 


- credibilities, otherwiſe inſtead of railing the laugh, they 
ſink below it, and give the ſpleen. Genius and diſere- 


nion are requiſite to play the ſool with applauſe. 
(4) Demetrius Phalareus has commended one of theſe 


letters, for its ſcntentious and expreſſive conciſneſs, 
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But Hyperboles equally ſerye to two pur- 
poſes; ow enlarge and they leſſen. Streich- 
ing any thing beyond its natural ſize is the 
property of both, And the Diaſprm (the 
other ſpecies of the Hyperbole) increaſes the 
lowneſs of any ching, or , trifles more 


wing: oy | 
55 P A R T 
which has been often quoted to ilabrate this paſſage. 1 
3s very well worth obſervation, The Aae is longer 


Zhan the letter. 
The Lacedemonians to Philip. 
"6 Dionyſius i ji at Corinth?” 


At the time when this was written, Dionyſcur, who for 
his tyranny had been driven out of Sictly,' taught ſchool} 


21 Carintb, for bread. So that it was a hint to Ahilip, not 


| to proceed, as he had begun, to imitate his conduct, leſt 
he mould be reduced to the ſame neceſſtous condition. 


(5) Shakeſdeat bas made Richard ili ſpeak a wr 


Diahrm upon himſelf: 


J. am rudely 'd, and v want love' M 
7 be t before 2 2 ambling nymph ; hs 

| that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

| Au of feature diſſembling nature, 

eform'd, bathed, ſens before my time, 

Into this breathin g worl ; ſearce ba made y pp, 

And that, ſo mely anc vnfalhionably, % 


That dogs bark a at me, hg yy them. | 
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"SECTION XXXIX. 


WE have now, my friend, brought Hs 
eur enquiries 10 (1) the fifth and lu fource of 


) The author, in the #/75 dvifion, treats en- 
IAtion, or ſach a Structure of the words ati periods, as 


conduees moſt to harmony of ſound, This ſubject has 
been handled with the utmoſt nicety and refinement, by 
the ancient writers, particularly Dionyſfus of Haliaarnaſ⸗ 
ſus and Demetrius Plalureur. The former, in his Trea- 
tiſe on the ſtructure of words, has recounted the difference 
forts of ſtile, has divided each into the periods of whicts 
it is compoſed, has again ſubdivided thoſe periods into 
their different members, thoſe members into their words, 
thoſe words into ſyllables, and has even anatomized the 
very ſyllables into letters, and made obſervations on the 
different natures and ſounds of the vowels, half-vowels, 
and mutes, He ſhews, by inſtances drawn from Homer, 
Herodetar, Thacydides, &c. with what artful manage- 
ment, thoſe great authors have ſweetned and enobled 
their Compoſitions, and made their ſdandito echo to the 
ſenſe, But a ſtile, by ſays, may be ſweet without any 
| grandevr, and may be grand without any ſweetneſs. 

_ Fhacydider is am exumple of the latter, and X-nophon of 
me former; but Herodotus has ſuceeeded in Both, and 
written his hiſtory in the higheſt perfection of ſtiſe- 

An Engliſh'reader would be furpriſed to ſee, with what 
Ane they lay down rules for the feet,” times, and 
R 3 meaſures 
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premiſed at firſt, is the Compoſition or Struc- 
ture of the words. And tho' I have drawn up, 
in two former treatiſes, whatever obſervations 


meaſures of proſe as well as of verſe. This was not pe- 
(culiar to the Greek writers, ſince Cicero himſelf in his 
rhetorical works, abounds in rules of this nature for the 
'Latin tongue. The works of that great orator could 
not have lived and received ſuch general applauſe, had 
they not been laboured with the outmoſt art; and what 
is really ſurpriſing, how careful ſoever bis attention was, 
to the length of his ſyllables, the meaſure of his feet, and 
the modulaton of his words, yet it has not damped the 
ſpirit, or ſtiffened the freedom of his thoughts Any one 


of his performances, on a general ſurvey, appears grand 


and noble; on a cloſer inſpection, wet. ahh rows * 
culiar ſymmetry and grace. 

Longinus contents himſelſ here with two or 5 gene- 
ral obſervations, having written tavo volumes already on 
this ſubjeck. The loſs of theſe, I fancy, will raiſe no great 
. regret in the mind of an Exgliſh reader, who has little 
notion of ſuch accuracies in compoſition The free lan- 
guage we ſpeak, will not endure ſuch refined regulations, 
. for ſear of incumbrance and reſtraint. Harmony indeed 
it is capable of to a high degree, yet ſach as flows not 
from precept, but the genius and judgment of compoſers. 
A good ear js worth a thouſand rules; ſince with it, 
the periods will be rounded and fweeten , and the ſtile 


exalted, ſo that judges ſhall commend and teach others 


to admire; and without it, all endeavours to gain atten - 
tion ſhall be vain and ĩneffectual, unleſs where the grap- 
deur of the ſenſe will atone for rough and e 
expreſſion. Ae 
8 | (2) In 


c 
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I had made on this bead, yet the preſent occa- 

ſion lays me under a neceſſiry of W ſome 
additions Here. 

HFarmonious Compoſition bas not only a 

natural tendency to pleaſe and to perſuade, but 


inſpires us to a wonderful degree, with gene- 


rous ardor and paſſion. (2) Fine notes in 
muſic have a ſurpriſing effect on the paſſions 
of an audienee. Do they not fill the breaſt 
with inſpired warmth, and lift up the heart 
into heavenly tranſport? The very limbs re- 
ceive motion from the notes, and the hearer, 
tho? he has no ſkill at all in muſic, is ſen- 
ſible however, that all its turns make a ſtrong 
impreflion on his body and mind. The ſounds 
'of any muſical inſtrument are in themſelves 
inſignificant, yet by the changes of the air, 
the agreement of the chords, and ſymphony 
of the paris, they give extraordinary pleaſure, 
as we daily experience, to the minds of an 
audience. Yet theſe are only ſpurious images 
and faint imitations of the perſuaſive voice of 
ALS | EE: man, 


* . (a) In 1517 paſſage two muſical inſtruments, are men- 
tioned, «vac; and vf; but as what is ſaid of them in 
the Greek, will not ſuit with the modern notions of a 
pipe and an harp, I bope, I ſhall not be blamed for drop- 
ping thoſe words, and keeping theſe remarks i in a gene- 
ral application to mnie. 
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209 LONGINUS | Sect. 39. 
man, and far from the genuine effefts and 
operations of human nature. 

What an opinion therefore may we juſtly 
form of fine Compoſition, the effect of ( 3) that 
harmony, which nature has implanted in the 
voice of man? It is made up of words, which 
by no means die upon the ear, but ſink 
within, and reach the underſtanding. And 
then, does it not infpire us with fine ideas 
of ſentiments and things, of beauty and of or- 
der, qualities of the. fame date and exiſtence 
with our ſouls? Does it not, by an e 
ſtructure and marſhalling of ſounds, convey 
the paſſions of the ſpeaker into the breaſls of 
his audience? Then, does it not ſeize their 
attention, and by framing an edifice. of words 

to ſuit the ſublimity of thoughts, delight, 
= tranſport, and raiſe thoſe ideas of digni- 
ty and grandeur, which it ſhares itſelf, and 
was deſigned, by the aſcendent it gains upon 


the mind, to excite in others? But it is folly 
to endeavour to prove what all the world will 


allow to be true. For experience is an indiſ- 


r convidtion. | © Bs 


( 3) Tanta oblectatio ft i in ipſa facultate dicendi, us 


nihil bominum aut auribus.ayt mentibus jucundius per- 
cipi poſſit. Quis enim cantus moderata orationis pro- 


nunciatione duleior invenirr poteſt? quod carmen arti- 
. verborum concluſione — Cicero de orat. l. ii. 


> 
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Tbat ſentiment ſeems very lofty, and juſtly 


deſerves admiration, which Demoſthenes im- 
mediately ſubjoins to the.decree * ; Tire . 
pious Thy Tots Th S Wipiravra niviuvoy aaprbny inoinow, 
dent wig. „This very decree ſcattered, like 
« a vapour, the danger, which at that time 
hung hovering over the city.” Yer the 
ſentiment itſelf is not more to be admired, 
than the harmony of the period. It conſiſts 
throughout of Dact᷑ylics, the fineſt meaſure, 
and moſt conducing to Sublimity. And hence 
are they admitted into heroic verſe, univerfal- 
ly allowed to be the moſt noble of all. But 
for further ſatisfaQtion, only tranſpoſe a word 
or two, juſt as you pleaſe; Tire 13 , fort 
rigor, Lale The rdrt al agent or take away a 
{yllable, t maprrice de view, and you will 
quickly diſcern how much harmony conſpires 
with Sublimity. In d wc, the firſt word 
moves along in a ſtately meaſure of four times, 
and when one ſyllable is taken away, as 
ie we, the ſubtraction maims the Sublimi- 
ty. So on the other fide, if you lengthen 
it, apud, inolnor, Gore: vigor, the ſenſe indeed 
is {till preſerved, but the cadence is entirely 
loſt. For the grandeur. of the period lan- 
guiſheth and relaxeth, when enfeebled by the 
| 855 N irres 


V Orat, de corona, p. 114. ed. Oxon, 
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fireſs that muſt hes laid Aren the additional 
Ne Eat e e 


"SECTION XL. 


BY T 0 other lech an apt Con- 
nexion of the parts conduces as much to the 
aggrandizing diſcourſe (1) as ſymmetry in 
the members of the body to a majeſtic mien. 
If they are taken apart, each ſingle member 
will have no beauty or grandeur, but when 
Milfully knit together, they produce what is 
called a ine perſan. So the conſtituent parts 
of noble periods, hen rent aſunder and di- 
vided, in the act of diviſion fly off and loſe 
their Sublimity; but when united into one 
body, and aſſociated together by the bond of 
harmony, they. join to promote their own 
elevation, and by their union and multipli- 
city beſtow a more emphatical turn upon every 
period. Thus ſeveral poets, and other writers, 
Poſſeſſed of no natural Sublimity, or rather 
entire cee to ne have very gry 
Fe pncy þ made 


(e Mr. EET EET 
In wit, as nature, what afo@ts our hearts 
13 not th' exactneſs of peculiar part; 
Tais not a lip or cheek we beauty call, 
But the * force and full reſult of all. 


E on Gr iticiſm. 


(2) Com- 
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made uſe of common and vulgar terms, that 
have not the leaſt air of elegance to recom- 
mend them, yet by muſically diſpoſing and 
artfully connecting ſuch terms, they clothe 
their periods in a kind of pomp and exal- 
ration, and dextrouſly conceal their intrinſic 
lownefs. 

Many writers have ſucceeded by this me- 
thod, but eſpecially (2) Philiſtus,” as alſo 
Ariſtophanes, in ſome paſſages, and Euripi- 
des in very many. Thus Hercules, after the 

murder of his children, cries *, 


Troubles ſo numerous fill my en mind. 
That not one more can hope a place to find. 


The words are very vulgar, bur their turn 
anſwering lo exactly to the ſenſe, gives the pe- pe- 

riod an exalted air. And if you tranſpoſe 
them into any other order, you will quickly be 
convinced, that as excels more in fine 


4 com- 


2) Commentators differ about this Eb Some 
_ affirm it ſhould be Philiſcus, who, according to Dacier. 
. wrote comedy, but according to Tellus, tragedy. Quinc- 
tilian (whom 1>:, Pearce follows) mentions, Philiftur a 
 Syracuſan, a great favourite of Dionyſus. the tyrant, 
. 'whoſe hiſtory he wrote after the Manner of W er 
but with the ſincerity of a courtier. 


. Furipid. Hercules ſarens, ver. 1250. cd. Barnes. 
(3) Ze- 
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compoſition than in fine ſentiments. So in 
his deſcription of (3) Dice dragg'd along by 
the bull. 


Wheneet the mad'ning creature rag'd about 
And whirl'd his bulk around'in aukward circles, 
The dame, the oak, che rock were dragg'd along. 


The 


(3) Zethur and Amphion tied their mother-in-law Dirce 
by the hair of ber head to a wild bull, which image Euri- 
pidet has repreſented i in this paſſage. Langbaine obſerves, 
that there js a fine ſculpture on this ſubject, by Tauriſſus, 
in the palace of Fur neſe at Roine, of which Baptiſta de 
Cavalleriis has given us a print in J. iii. 9. 3. antig- ſla- 
buarui urbis Rom ome. 


There is a much greater Image than this in the Para- 
diſe Loft, B. vi. 664: with which this remark'of Loaginus 
on the ſedate grandeur and judicious 2 will exactly 


ſquare : 


Ftom' their 1388 ace ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands—— 


So again in Bobk if. ver. 837 .——when che fallen 
ſpirits are engaged in deep and abſtruſe reſearches, coh- 
cerring ſate, free · will, foreknowledge, the very möctüre 
of the words, expreſſes tbe intricacy of the diſcourſe ; 
and the repetition'of ſome of the words; with et 
. Now pronunciation, ſhews the difficulty 6f 
vancements, in ſuch” ä * 


F 
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The thought itſelf is noble, but is ore 
enobled, becauſe the terms uſed in it are har- 
monious, and neither run too haſtily off the 
ear, nor are as it were mechanically accele- 
rated. They are diſpoſed into due pauſes, 
mutually ſupporting one another ; theſe 
pauſes are all of a flow and ſtately weaſyre, 
ſedately mounting to a ſolid and ſubſtantial 


grandeur. 


SECTION XII. 


NOTHING fo much debaſes Sublimi- 
ty, as broken and precipitate Meaſures, ſuch 
as (1) Pyrrics, T rochees, and Dichorees, that 
are fit for nothing but dances. Periods tuned 
in theſe numbers, are indeed neat and brisk, 
but devoid of paſſion ; and their cadence be- 


ing eternally the ſame, becomes very diſagree- 
able. But what is ſtill worſe, as in ſongs the 
notes divert the mind from the ſenſe, and 


makes 
Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fore knowledge, will, and fate, 


Fixt fate, ſree - will, fore knowledge abſolute; 


And found no end in wandring mazes loſt. 


() A Pyrric is a foot of tavs ſhort ſyllables; a Trochee 
ol one long and one ſhort ; and a Dicloree is a double 
'Trechee. 
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makes us only attentive to the muſic; ſo theſe 
brisk and rhyming periods never raiſe in the 
audience any paſſion ſuitable to the ſubjeR, 
but only an attention to the run of the words. 
Hence, forſeeing the places where they muſt 
neceſſarily reſt, they have geſtures anſwering 
to every turn, can even beat the time, and tell 
beforehand, as exactly as in a dance, where 
the pauſe will be. 

In like manner, Periods forced into too 
narrow compaſs, and pent up in words of 
ſhort and few ſyllables, or that are as it were 
nailed together in an aukward and clumſy 
manner, are always deſtitute of grandeur, 


SECTION XIII. 
CONTRACTION of Stile is ano- 


ther great diminution of Sublimity. Gran- 
deur requires room, and when under ico much 
confinement, cannot move fo freely as it 
ought. I do not mean here Periods, that de- 
mand a proper conciſeneſs; but on the con- 


trary, thoſe that are curtailed and minced. 


Too much Contraction lays a reſtraint upon 
the ſenſe, but Conciſenzſs ſtrengthens and ad- 
juſts it, And oa the other ſide, it is evident, 
that, when periods are ſpun out into a vaſt ex- 


tent, their life and ſpirit evaporate, and all 


their 
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their ſtrength is loſt, by being _—_ over- 
ſtretched. 


SECTION XIII. 


LOW and ſordid words are terrible ble- 
miſhes to fine ſentiments. Thoſe of Hero- 
dotus, in his deſcription of a tempeſt, are di - 
vinely noble, but the terms, in which they 
are expreſſed, very much tarniſh and impair 
their luſtre. Thus when he ſays K, The 
«« ſeas began (1) to ſeeth, how does the un- 
couth ſound of the word ſeeth, leſſen the 
grandeur? And further, « The wind (ſays 
« he) was tired out; and thoſe who were 
« wreck'd in the ſtorm, ended their lives 
very difagrecably.” To be tired out is a 
mean and vulgar term; and that, diſagreea- 
bly, a word highly dif] >roportioned to the tra- 
gical event it is uſed to expreſs, 

(2) The- 


* Herod, I. 7. e. 191. | 
(1) To feeth.] 1 have choſen this word rather than 
boil, which is not a blemiſhed term in our language : and 
beſides, ſeeth reſembles more the Greek word died in 
the ill ſound that it has upon the palate, which is the 
fault that Langinus finds with the word in Herodotus, 


Milton has ſomething of the like ſort which offends the 
ear, when we read in Book i. 


Azazel, as his right, &c. 
S 3 £0 (2) Ther 
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(2) Theogompus, in like manner, after ſet- 
ting out ſplendidly in deſcribing the Perfßun 
expedition into Egypt, has ſpoiled all, by the 
intermixture of ſome low and trivial words. 
What city or what nation was there in all 
« Aſia, which did not compliment the king 
« with. an embaſſy? What rarity was there 
« either of the Loches of the earth, or 
« the work of art, with which he was not 
« preſented? How many rich and gorge- 
«* ous carpets, with veſtments, purple, white, 
« and particoloured? How many tents of 
golden texture, ſuitably furniſhed. with all 
„ neceſſaries? How many embroidered robes 
and ſumptuous beds, beſides an immente 
« quantity of wrought filver and gold, cups 
and goblets, fome of which you might ſee 
« adorned with precious ſtones, and others 
«« embelliſhed with molt exquiſite art and 
« coltly workmanſhip ? Add to theſe innu 
% merable ſorts of arms, Grecian and Bar. 
« bartan, beaſts of burden beyond computa- 
« tion, and cattle fit to ſorm the moft luxu- 
* rious rs repaſts, And further, how many bu- 


ce Mels 


| a) Theopompus was a Chian and a ſcholar of Tfacrates.” 


His genius was too hot and impetuous, which was the 
occaſion of a remark of his maſten /{scrates, that Epha- 
&« rus always wanted a ſpur, but Theqpompus a curb,” 


1 
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« ſhely of pickles and preſerved fruits? 
2 How many hampers, packs of paper, and 
* books, and all things beſides, that neceſſi 
*« qr canvenience could require? In a wc: 
there was ſo great abundanee. of all forts 
of fleſh ready ſalted, that v put to- 
** gether, they ſwell'd to prodigious heights, 
and were regarded by perſans at à diſtance, 
* a3. ſo many mountains or hillocks piled 
„one upon another,” He has here funk 
from a proper elevation of bis ſenſe to a 
ſhameſul lowneſs, at that very inſtant, when 
his ſubje& required an enlargement. And 
beſides, by this confuſed mixture of þas4ets, 
of pickles, and of packs, in the narrative of 
fo. grand preparations, he has ſhifted the 
ſcene, and preſented us with a kitchen. If 
upon making preparation for any grand expe- 
dition, any gne ſhauld bring and throw down 
a parcel of hampers and packs, in the migſt 
of maſſy goblets adorned with ineſtimable 
Rones, or of ſilver emboſſed, and tents ef 
golden ſtuffs, what an unſeemly ſpectacle 
would ſuch 2 gallimawfry preſent to the eye! 
It is the ſame with deſcription, in which theſe 
low terms, unſeaſonably applied, become ſo 

many blemiſhes and flaws. _ 
No he might have fatisfied kimſelf with 


> "I giving: 
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giving, only a ſummary account of thoſe 
mountains (as he ſays they were thought) of 
proviſions, and when he came to other parti- 
culars of the preparations, might have varied 
his narration thus: There was a great mul- 
<< titnde of camels and other beaſts, loaden 
« with all forts of meat requiſite either for 
« fatiety or delicacy:” or have termed them, 
„ heaps of all forts of viands, that would 
«« ſerve as well to form an exquiſite repaſt, 

«« as to pratify the niceſt palate;” or rather, 
to comply with his humour of relating things 
exactly, „all that caterers and cooks could 
prepare, as nice and delicate.” 

In the Sublime, we ought never to take up 
with ſordid and blemiſhed terms, unleſs re- 
duced to it by the moſt urgent neeeſſity. 
The dignity of our words ought always to 
be proportioned to the dignity of our ſentt- 
ments.. 

Here we ſhould imitate the proceeding of 
nature in the human fabric, who has neither 
placed thoſe parts, which it is indecent to 
mention, nor the vents of the excrements, 


in open view, but concealed them as much 


as is poſſible, and © removed their channels 


« (to make ule of Aenophon's words *) to the 
5 40 great- 


® Zenoph, "Anijmper, I. 2. f. 48d edit. Oxon. 
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« greateſt diſtance from the eyes, thereby 
to preſerve the beauty of the animal entire 
and unblemiſhed (3). 

To purſue this topic farther, by a particular 
recital of whatever diminiſhes and impairs 
the- Sublime, would be a needleſs taſk. We 
have already ſhewn what methods elevate 
and enoble, and it is obvious to every one 
thar their oppoſites muſt Jower and debaſe 
8 | 


SECTION XIV. 


SOMETHING yet remains to be ſaid, 
which, becauſe it. ſuits well with your inqui- 
firive diſpoſition, I ſhall not be averſe to en- 
large upon. It is not long ſince a philoſopher 
of my acquaintance diſcourſed me in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

« It is (faid he) to me, as well as to many 
« others, a juſt matter of ſurprize, how it 
comes to pals, that in the age we live, there 
«© are many genius's well-praQtiſed in the arts 
« of eloquence and perſuaſion, that can dif- 
4 courſe with dexterity and ſtrength, and em- 

| « belliſh 


(3) Quæ partes autem corporis, ad naturz neceſſita- 
tem datz, adſpectum eſſent deformem habiturz ac turpem, 
eas contexit atque abdidit. Cicero de Offic. p. 61, 6a. 
Edi. Cockmas Dias 2 £. | 
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% belliſh theix, ſtile ig a nery-wracafl manger, 
. but none (or ſo few. that thay te heut te 
% none) who may be ſaid to be trhly great 
and ſublime. The ſcarcity of fagh-writers 
is general throughout the World. May we 
believe at laſt, that there is ſolicity in that 
« trite. abſervation, That democracy is the 
«« nurſe of true genius: that ſine Writers will 4 
be faund only in this ſort of government, 
« with which they flouriſh and triumph, or 4 
« decline and die ?. Liberty, it is ſaid, pro- | 
ac duces' fine ſentiments in men of genius; it 4 
6 invigorates their hopes, excites an honour- 
« able emulation, and in ſpires an ambition and 
thirſt of exeelling. And wbat is more, in 
4 free ſtates chere are prizes to be gained, 
„which are N diſputing. 80 that by this 
means, the natural faculties of the arators 
are ſharpen'd and poliſhed by continual 

*« pradiice, and the liberty of their thoughts, 
as it is reaſonable to expect, ſhines eonſpi- 
4 euouffy out, in r "liberty: 25 n. > 


:« bates. 

But for our res, red hey © we 

ien ende a | in ful Pe” 
cv) E ue born in fndſtenen, Ne. ** words 

| In the original -d d Inaing are differently in. 


ww nm en aero. Av | 
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4 on, it is true, to arbitrary government. 
1 Henee, "the nh apy manners made” too 
Wy %: 4 Ny, 186 ſirong 


Makin. Dae 5 to mention them. i in 
ber notes upon Terence. Her words are theſe,; © In 
«the laſt chapter of Longinui,, CO LT bis Toons Vixens, 
« ſignitzes not, we are from'our infancy uſed to a-/aww/u/ 
4" ppvormnent,, but to an eaſy; government, ' chargeable 
* wich neither tyranny nor violence. De Pearce is 
co a quite contrary opinion. The word duni ſays 
if he, does nos ſignify mild or eaſy, as, ſome think,, byt 
io df and uf vaſalage, when Kings anck rulers are 
„ poſſeſſed of a full power and authority over their ſub- 

< jets ; and we find //ocrater. uſes. a (a deſpa- 
4 tical government) in this ſenſe,” The Doctor then 
gixeshis opinian, that “ Longinus added this word, as 

ell as ſome which follow, that bis, aleQion abe 
« man empecon might not be ſuſpected.. 

z Hue choſen d wanſlate theſe woos i 10 e later 
far, which; (with abaifien to the judgement of h 
Learned a lady). frems preferable to, and mere natural 
than raus, which Madam Duaier bas given it. The 
critie (in the perſun of the philoſopher, who. ſpeaks berg) 
is actaumting for the ſcarcity, of ſubhome writers; and a- 
vers demacracy to be the nurſe of genius, and the great- 
eſt encourager of Sublimity. The ſct is) evidena from 
the. republics, of Grrros and Rome: In Greece, hens 
was moſt demoeratical,. and a ate of the greateſt liberty. 
And hence it wes, that, according to the obſervation.gf 
Pater emu (I. i. near the end) © Blequence fSourifhed 
i greater force and. plenty in that city alone, than 
in all Greece beſides: infomuch that ({ays he) the! the 
„ hadies 3 were diſperſec inte orker cities, 


"yer - 
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«ſtrong an impreſſion on our infant minds, 


„and the infection was ſucked in with the 


„milk of our nurſes. We have never taſted 
liberty, that copious and fertile ſource of 
all that is beautiful and of all that is great, 
and hence we are nothing but pompous 
« flarterers. It is from hence, that we may 


* ſee all other qualifications diſplayed to per- 


* feftion, in the minds of ſlaves; but never 
yet did a ſlave become an orator. His ſpirit 
um ea . the; rimorous vaſ- 

4x0 Ya] 


«© yet Foy would think their genins to have been pent up 
« within the bare precincts of Athens.” Pindar the Tie- 
ban, as he afterwards owns, is the only exception to 
this remark. 80 the city of Rome was not only the ſeat 
of libert y and empire, but of true wit and exalted genius. 

The Roman power indeed out- ſived the Roman liberty, 
but wit end genius could not long ſurvive it. What a 
high value ought we then to ſet upon liberty, ſince with- 

out it, nothing great or ſuitable to the dignity of human 
nature, can poſſibly be produced ! Slavery is the ſetter 
of the tongue, the chain of the mind, as well as the body. 

It embitters liſe, ſours and corrupts the paſſions, damps 

the towring . implanted within us, and ſtifles in 
the birth the ſeeds of every thing that is amiable, gene- 
rovs, and noble, Reaſon and Freedom are our own, and 


given to continue ſo, We are to uſe, but cannot reſign | 


them, without rebelling againſt him who gave them. 
The invaders of either ought to be reſiſted by the united 
force of all men, ſince they incroach on the privileges 


we receive from God, and traverſe the deſigns of infinite 


goodneſs. 


" 087 
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« ſal will-Qill' be uppermoſt; the habit of 
_«« fubjeRion continually oyeraws and beats 


« down: his N whe! e to Ho- 
* mer *, 7 1 N F / 


Jeu ga d it Sende that 8 en 15 
Males man a llave, takes half his or th away. 
Mr. Pope. 


_ Fhis Leve heard (if what 1 have heard 
in chis caſe may deſer ve credit) that the 
caſes in which dwarfs are kept, not only 
* prevent the future growth of thoſe who are 
_ <«.jncloſed in them, but diminiſh what bulk 
they already have, by too cloſe conſtriction 
« of their parts. So {layery, be it never fo 
„ eaſy, yet is ſlavery till, and may deſerv- 
« edly be called, the priſon of the foul, and 
«the public dungeon.” 
Here I interrupted. © Such complaiats, a a8 
« yours againſt the preſent times, are general- 
« ly. heard, and eaſily made. But are you 
« ſure, that this corruption of genius is not 
* owing to the profound peace, which reigns | 
t throughout the world? or rather, does it 
<« not flow from the war within us, and the 
« fad Aer our own turbulent paſſons.?. 
| 3 © Thoſe 


£ 8 yer. 32e. 
A | e 
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Thoſe paſſions plunge us into the worſt of 


« ſlayeries, and tyrannically drag us where 
« ever they-pleaſe. - Avarice (that difeaſe of 
« which the whole world is ſick beyond a cure) 
« aided by voluptuouſneſs, holds us faſt in 
chains of thraldom, or rather, if I may ſo 
«« expreſs it, overwhelms life itſelf, as well 
« 25 all that Jive, in the depths of miſery. 
% For love of money is the diſeaſe, which 
« renders. us moſt abje& ; and Jove of plea- 
© ſure is that, which renders us moſt corrupt. 
IJ haye indeed thought much upon it, but 
c after all judge it impoſſible for the purſuers, 
«or, to ſpeak more truly, the adorers and 
<«« worſhippers of immenſe riches, to preſerve 
e their ſouls fromithe infection of thoſe viees, 


«which are firmly allied to them. For * 4 


„ fuſeneſs will be, Wherever there is 

« ence, They are firmly linked together, 
and coniſtant attendants upon one another. 
% Wealth unbars the: gates of cities, and opens 
< the doors of houfes : Profuſeneſs gets in at 
the ſame time, and there they jointly fix 


their reſidence. After ſomie continuance in 


ee their new eſtabliſhment, they bulld their 


<c:neſts (n the language of philoſophy) ant 
% propagate their ſpecies. There they hatch 


ec * arrogance, pride, and luxury, no ſpurious 


I brood, 


YN e 8 21 
e bidod) butt their genuine offspring. If theſe 
«children of 2 be foſtered and ſuffered 


to reach. maturity, they quickly engender 
«- the moſt inexorable tyrants, and make the 


* ſoul groan under the oppteſſions of inſo- 


«lence, injuſtice, and the moſt ſear d and 


© harden'd impudence. When men are thus 


fallen, what J have mentioned muſt needs' | 


c reſult from their depravity. They can no 


longer endure a ſight of any thing above 


«their grow ling ſelves; and as for reputation” 
they regard it not. When once fuch cor- 
« ruption infects an age, it gradually ſpreads, 


„ becomes univerſal. The faculties of fl 


« the ſoul will then grow ſtupid, their ſpirit” 


will be loſt, and good ſenſe and genius muſt | 
lie in ruins, when' che care and ſtudy of 


man is engaged about the mortal the worth- 


en Part of himſelf, and he has ceaſed to 


*+ cultivate virtue, and polifh his nobler . 


3 the. ſoul. 


A corrupt andidiflionelt fide is incapable 


of making unbiaſſed and ſolid deciſions by 
the rules of equity and honour. His habit 
of corruption unavoidably prevents what is 
right and juſt; from appearing right and juſt 
to him. Since then, the whole tenor of 


* life 3 r e to 
5 woe 


„ 
1 


—ñ—ä— — — oy — 
* 
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1 ag,. b baſe and 
1 erept into their wills; and ſince, we fre- 
- « query hazard our lives for a little pelf, the 
©. miſttuble Kang of our avn-anarice; can we 


e »» 
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others, ro enjoy their! fortunes, after hav- 
practices, 


expect, in fuch a general corruption, fo con- 


* tagious a depravity, to find one generous | 


and inapartial foul, above the ſordid views 
«©. of avarice, and clear: of every ſelfi{h-paſ- 
„ Gon; that may diftingdiſh what is truly 


great, what works are fit to live for ever? 


s ie not detter, for perſons in our ſitustion, 


do ſubmit to ihe yoke of government, rather 


<6 ſuely headſtrong paſſions, when ſet at liber-- 
« ty, would rage like madmen, who have burſt 
<« their priſons; and inflame-the whole world 
<<. with" endleſs diſorders? In 2 word; am 
inſenſibility to whatever is truly great has 


been the bane of every riling genius of the 


4 preſent age. Hence life ia general (for the 
< excepiions are exceeding few) is thrown 
«« away in indolenee and floth. In this dead- 


40 ly lethargy, or even any brighter intervals. 
_« of the diſeaſe, our faint endeayours aim 


« at nothing but pleaſure and empty oſtenta- 


=. don. roo weal and * thoſe bigh 


ae 


"SH 
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« acquiſitions, which take their riſe from noble 
« emulation, and — in * NI 


e ſubſtantial glory. 


Here perhaps i it og ie ee 5 | 
fubje&, and purſue our buſineſs. (2) We come 
now to the Ste, an Account of which 1 


"I 


1 oe W: come now to the pits! &c. r The learned 
world ought certainly to be condoled with, on the great 
vos they have ſuſtained, in Longinus's Treatiſe on the 
Paſſions. The excellenee of this on the Sublime, makes 
us regret the more the loſs of the other, and inſpires us 
with deep reſentments of the irreparable depredations 


| committed on learning and the valuable productions of 


antiquity, by Goths, and monks, and time. There, in 
all probability, we ſhould have beheld the ſecret ſprings 
and movements of the ſoul diſcloſed to view. There we 
ſhould have been taught, if rule and obſervation in this 
caſe can teach, to elevate an audience into joy, or melt 


them into tears. There we ſhould have learned, if ever, 


to work npon every paſſion, to put every heart, every 
pulſe in emotion. At preſent we mult fit down conten- 


ted under the lo's,. and be ſatisfied with this invaluable 


Piece on the Sublime, which with much hazard has e- 


| feaped a wreck and gained a port, tho” not-undamaged. . 
Great indeed are the commendations, which the judici- 
- ous beſtow upon it, but not in the leaſt diſproportioned 


to ĩis merit. For in it are treafured up the Taws and 


precepts of fine writing, and a fine taſte, Here are the | 


rules, which poliſh the writer's invention, and refine | 


the critic's judgment. Here is an abje nne at 
once for our admiration and nn 
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mare commited before in a diſtinR treatiſe, ſince 

they not only conſtitute the ornaments and 
beauties of diſcourſe, but (if Lam not miſtaken) 
have a great ſhare i in the me pres. 


Pr. Pearce 5 advice will 3 a fnſomble 8 
Read over very frequently this golden treatiſe (which 
c deſerves not only to be read but imitated) that you may 
© hence underſtand, not only how the beſt authors have 
a written, but learn yourſelf to become an author of the. 
« firſt rank. Read it therefore and digeſt it, then take 
4. up your pen in che words of Virgil's Niſus; 
 —— Aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 
Mens agitat mihi, nec placidã contenta quiete eſt. 


F-INTS. 
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